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PREFACE 


The present work is a philosophical study of 
Gandhi's views on goodness. Though Gandhi does 
not talk of goodness as such, a careful study of his 
life and thought reveals a clear understanding of the 
concept. 

The book has two sections: the ethical and the 
religious. In the first section, I have tried to analyse 
the meaning of goodness, that is, goodness as used 
in the moral and the non-moral sense. Further, since 
the present work is concerned with moral goodness 
in the Gandhian sense, an attempt has been made to 
show that the “process” of becoming morally good 
requires: (a) humility; and (b) strict adherence to the 
regulative principles of conduct (vows). Here I have 
tried to bring out the surpassing value of Gandhi's 
views on the two vows: Truth (satya) and Non- 
violence (ahimsa), as not mere inert concepts but 
vital and interlinked accents of the good life. 

In the second section, a thoroughgoing analysis 
is made of religious concepts of “faith,” “prayer,” 
and the “inner voice”. It is seen that faith and prayer 
are not mere rituals but ethical concepts in Gandhi. 
An attempt has been made to show how by pursuing 
the life of faith and prayer, one is led to self- 
effacement which in its turn leads to the ability to 
register the “Voice of God” 


In this work, the above said ethico-religious 
concepts have been discussed under three main 
headings: 


(i) Meaning; 

(ii) Process: an effort is made to show that 
goodness is not something to be grasped at 
once; it is rather an attitude which one has to 
grasp and grow into; and 

(iii) Necessity or the value of each vow as essential 
for the practice of the other vratas. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Meaning of Goodness 


The meaning of goodness cannot be truly seen ex- 
cept against the background of goodness in general. 
In daily life, however, what we freely talk about is 
not “goodness” as such but good things and people. 
But in so far as the two words are clearly related, it 
may be of help to consider what the word “good” 
means. Now, it seems fair to say that “good” is “the 
most general adjective of commendation, implying 
the existence in a high or at least satisfactory, degree 
of characteristic qualities which are either admirable 
in themselves or useful for some purpose.”! 

A mere look at the extract cited above should 
make it clear that it is sensible. Yet we may get some 
important points of theory if we bring out the mean- 
ing of the key words one by one. 

To begin with, “good” seems to be an omni- 
directional word of praise. It is obvious that when 


IW.D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939), p. 254. 
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we commend something, our attitude towards it is 
favourable or “pro”. Commending a thing means 
that we make it an object-of attention. We like it or 
regard it as likeable and so attach some value to it. 
What needs to be pointed out only is that this atti- 
tude may work with more or less of emotion, if not 
quite without it. If lsay that a knife is good—say, for 
cutting vegetables—I may approve of it without 
any distinct emotion of joy or love. On the other 
hand, when I admire a painting or an act of sacrifice 
as good, I may feel deeply touched and positively 
happy. 

Such simple thinking suggests an important idea. 
It is not everyday objects alone, but even works of 
art and human acts, which are said to be good. 
Indeed the word covers different types of values, 
utilitarian and intrinsic, the latter comprising aes- 
thetic and moral values. The other applications of 
“good” are just as easy to list, say, as follows: a man 
with a good physique, a good subject (rich in possi- 
bilities of research), a good (or skilful) surgeon and | 
a good (or lucrative) position. In fact, there is hardly 
any aspect of life and reality in respect of which we 
may not use the word “good” or “bad”. This is so 
because the words in question are used for those 
things which have some well-known good or bad 
qualities. Yet this use of the word “good”, though 
admittedly common, is by no means thoughtless. 
For, in every case, when we commend a thing, we 
do so because of the presence in it of such specific 
qualities—qualities which are acknowledged as 
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typical of the class to which the thing in question 
belongs. | 

In other words, when we call a thing good, on 
the one hand, we use some of its qualities as a 
criterion of value, and on the other hand, we regard 
it as amember of some class. Thus our act here is not 
the mere use of a word but a dual process of evalua- 
tion and classification. The thing and (some of) its 
qualities both suffer a change in respect of their 
cognitive status. It may be added that because only 
some of the object’s qualities are here emphasized, 
our attention is selective. The working of attention 
is of course everywhere so. But the awareness of this 
truth in the present context has an extra dual 
significance. First, it suggests the idea that where 
the object is a rich and complex one, such as a 
human personality, what appears good to one 
observer on the basis of some select qualities may 
seem positively bad to another person because of 
some quite other attributes. Secondly, our thinking 
leads us to the conclusion that the actual use of the 
adjective “good” may leave a part of the object quite 
uncovered. The second point explains why ethical 
and aesthetic disagreements are so common. 

But this does not mean that agreement is impossi- 
ble in the fields of art and morality. There are some 
works of art and super acts of sacrifice in respect of 
the goodness of which we are all agreed. In either 
case, however, our judgement is based on the thought 
of some qualities. 

But what are the qualities which elicit agreement? 
Now, it is obviously difficult to list all of them 
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because there are numerous kinds of objects, and 
each kind has its own typical qualities. But it is 
possible to say that the qualities in question are 
intrinsic or extrinsic. Qualities like honesty, truthful- 
ness, and loyalty are regarded as valuable in them- 
selves by those who live the good life. On the other 
hand, things like knives, cars, and money are 
accepted as valuable only on the basis of their utility. 
Now, in respect of the latter, hardly anyone puts a 
question. But, the former, or the intrinsic goodness 
of moral qualities, may be easily doubted. And a 
sceptical argument may here run thus. We all agree 
that honesty leads to mental peace. But, then, is not 
the quality in question good because of what it leads 
to, or instrumentally? Here, however, those who are 
committed to the good life would rejoin that, though 
the practice of moral virtues is generally accom- 
panied by mental satisfaction, the feeling here is not 
regarded as the reason of the value of the virtue, 
that, in practice, holding onto a virtue in a difficult 
situation often causes mental discomfort, and that 
one has rather to keep and deepen the “faith” that 
the practice of a virtue is of value in itself, quite 
apart from the question as to what feeling accom- 
panies it. Morality is no mere finding of what good 
is. It is also a striving after it, in the midst of incon- 
venience. 


Moral Goodness 


In this study we are concerned with goodness as 
moral. But to understand moral goodness we need 
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to distinguish it from non-moral goodness. Here we 
may say that when we call things good, we do so on 
the basis of their perceptual or utilitarian properties. 
Therefore the goodness of things, whether aesthetic 
or utilitarian, is non-moral. On the other hand, when 
we commend human conduct, we may mean that it 
is good in itself. For, it is possible that in a particular 
situation a poor person may defy all temptations of 
bribe, do nothing but just remain honest, and be 
praised for his honesty, though no good conse- 
quences may seem to follow from his attitude. Here, 
it is clear that the honest stance in question is taken 
to be good in itself. 

But is it really so? Is it not possible that the man 
himself may value the attitude in question only 
because it agrees with his vow to remain honest? It 
certainly is. But, then, the value cf the attitude will 
become dependent on its relation to the vow, and 
will not remain independent. However, there is a 
special point in saying that the goodness of the 
honest attitude is dependent on its relation to the 
vow of honesty. For, by only changing the view- 
point we can argue the opposite of this. Indeed it 
seems quite proper to say that the vow in question 
would be meaningful only if it makes for honest 
behaviour, in which case the goodness of the vow 
itself would become dependent on its relation to the 
attitude. 

The truth, however, is that here the very language 
of dependence and independence is improper. Here 
we can only say that the action or attitude accords 
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with or expresses the vow. So we can conclude that 
it is not improper to talk of intrinsic value in the 
context of moral goodness. 

But this does not tell us anything distinctive 
about moral goodness. For, the talk of intrinsic value 
makes sense even in the context of works of art. We 
can, however, draw a distinction between the two. 
In determining the value of an art work, we do not 
so freely consider the artist’s intention as the agent's 
intention, in determining the goodness of his action. 

But for a mere observer, it is often difficult to 
determine the quality of a person’s intention. The 
agent himself can, however, do this easily. This is 
why it is essential for a man to be self-critical and 
humble. The experts in the good life, indeed, 
maintain that moral progress is impossible without 
humility. 

But is it easy to be humble &Definitely not. For, 
there is some innate egoism in us all. Indeed, we 
have to try to overcome it to become good. The truth 
indeed is that goodness is dynamic in the sense that 
it is an endless process, never an accomplished fact. 
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HUMILITY 


The element of good life which we distinguished in 
the first chapter such as the surpassing value of 
humility for the proper practice of the vows is to be 
clearly seen in the life and writings of Gandhi. 


Meaning of Humility 


To begin with, humility is an attitude, not a vow (a 
vow is a commitment, whereas an attitude is a 
mental view.) 

Gandhi says: 


Humility cannot be an observance by itself. For, it 
does not tend itself to being deliberately practised.! 


A conscious attempt to practise humility would 
mean that the individual involved regards himself 
as the agent of the effort. He will appear important 


1 Shriman Narayan, ed., The Selected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1968), 
Vol. 4, p. 245. Hereinafter these works will be referred to as 
SWMG. 
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in his own eyes. But this would be the very opposite 
of humility. This is why one cannot practise it as a 
vow.’ 

The fact indeed is that one who is truly humble is 
not even conscious of his humility’ and that the 
humbler a man becomes, the less does he think of 
his own importance in the practice of goodness.* In 
daily life, of course, we try to appear to be humble as 
a matter of etiquette.° This is indeed a common sight 
on social occasions. A host has often to welcome 
even those whom he does not at all like. But this is 
really being hypocritical, not humble.® 

The fact that we cannot directly try to become 
humble does not, however, mean that we should do 
nothing about it. Gandhi warns us that humility 
does not mean inertia.” Positively speaking, humility 
in this view, means “the most strenuous and constant 
endeavour entirely directed towards the service of 
humanity.”® 

What this utterance means is by no means clear; 
for, the obvious meaning of humility is freedom 


* Yet, as Gandhi says, “it is certainly as essential as, and 
perhaps even more essential than any of the (vows). Ibid. 

3 Ibid., pp. 245-46.. 

4“Inborn humility can never remain hidden, yet the 
possessor is unaware of its existence.” [bid., p. 246. 

° “Humility must not be confounded with mere manner of 
etiquette.” [bid., p. 245. 

6”. to cultivate humility is tantamount to cultivating 
hypocrisy.” [bid., p. 245. 

’ “Inertia must not be mistaken for humility.” Ibid., pp. 246- 
47. 

8 Tbid., p. 247. 
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from conceit. So we have to try to understand the 
words cited. 

Théy do not tell us the meaning of the word 
“humility”, but only explain what humility “as a 
state of being” is. Gandhi’s emphasis here is obvi- 
ously on the latter. He means that a man, who is 
humble, is, in fact, constantly devoted to the service 
of others. The two meanings of “humility”, the 
merely “verbal” and the “existential” are, however, 
not disconnected. But the connection has to be 
brought out. This may be done by understanding 
the “process” of becoming humble. 


Process of Humility 


A person who is free from conceit will not think of 
himself as superior to others. He will care as much 
for them as for his ownself. So he is likely to take to 
social service, without the self-conscious feeling that 
he is obliging them. This will make him ever more 
humble. 

The other ways which free us from conceit are 
faith, prayer, and nonviolence. Generally we resort 
to them in difficult times. If a man finds himself 
confronted with an unmanageable situation and does 
not take recourse to faith, he will only feel frustrated. 
If, on the other hand, he is forced to depend on some 
one whom he hates, he will only feel humiliated, not 
humble. But if one depends on and is helped by a 
loved one, he will feel grateful and may also find his 
faith in the other deepening and experience a 
deepening of his faith in the other and the two 
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experiences will make him humbler than ever 
before.’ 

To turn now to prayer, when one prays to God 
with faith, he unburdens himself before Him and 
makes an earnest request to be relieved from some 
present distress. So to request is at once to feel 
dependent on and so quite “little” in relation to 
Him. As Gandhi says, prayer is indeed “a call for 
humility” .!° 

In case the prayer is visibly granted, the indi- 
vidual may be moved to offer another prayer, say 
of thanksgiving. That would be one more step in 
the growth of faith and humility. The freer the 
occurrence of such instances, the deeper is an 
individual's faith likely to grow. Such an individual 
will keep away from conceit, and may even feel 
impelled to put in untiring efforts in the service of 


’ “Faith transcends reason. It is when the horizon is the 
darkest and the human reason is beaten. . .that faith shines 
brightest.” Here it is clear that in crises faith comes to our 
rescue. Therefore, in order to have faith we have to shed all 
pride of intellect and . . . (surrender ourselves) entirely to His 
will. Vide Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi (New Delhi: 
Publications Division, Government of India), Vol. 40, p. 61. 
Hereinafter these works will be referred to as CWMG. There 
can be no humility, much less service, without faith. “Humility,” 
according to Gandhi, “is the essential precondition of the 
proper observance of every vow. Humility necessarily means 
service. But there can be no humility without faith.” [bid., 
p: 413) 

10 M.K. Gandhi, Prayer (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishirtg 
House, 1977), p. 56. 
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others.!! Further, it needs to be pointed out that 
prayer involves “waiting” to receive what is asked 
for. Patience is indeed an inherent demand of faith. 
We. have to be patient in respect of results, with the 
faith that He will grant our prayers whenever He 
chooses to. We must have faith in His infinite wisdom 
in all respects and if we do so, we keep humble. 

Another way to become humble is the practice of 
nonviolence. Gandhi is convinced that “nonviolence 
necessarily leads to humility,”!* But let us see. 

As a word, “nonviolence” is negative: it means 
absence of violence. But in practice it is a positive 
principle, and it is easy to see this even if we start 
from the negative meaning of the word. This may be 
brought out as follows: absence of violence—how is 
this to be secured? To keep out violence from 
conduct, we have to keep our minds free from angry 
thoughts. In daily life, however, we find that due to 
our natural impulses like those of self-assertion and 
pugnacity, we do react violently particularly when 
someone opposes us or tries to inflict pain on us. 
Indeed a man has to make efforts to keep himself 
free from violent thoughts. To attain this state he 
may: 


‘1. If we shatter the chains of egotism and melt into the 


ocean of humanity, we share its dignity.” Vide SWMG, Vol. 4, 
p- 246. 

12 Ibid., Vol. 4, p- 141. Also, here we are reminded of 
Gandhi's following words: “By following the path of ahimsa, 
step by step we learn how to make friends with all the 
world ...our pride melts away, and we become humble.” 
Ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 217-18. 
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(a) regularly pray to God to free him from anger; 
and 


(b) to realise that in spite of his wrong “act” the 
doer himself may not be bad as a person 
(here, we are reminded of Gandhi's recurring 
emphasis on the utterance; “hate the sin and 
not the sinner”); and © 


(c) place himself in the wrong-doer’s position 
and realise that given the same situation, he 
could also behave in a similar manner. 


To do this is to see that we have common 
weakness or, as Gandhi would say, that we are all 
tarred with the same brush. This is likely to lead us 
to sympathise with the agent instead of dismissing 
him as an evil person. 

Here we may say that humility is the result, if 
but indirectly, of drawn out effort. 


Value of Humility 


But is such effort necessary? Or how is humility 
valuable? Gandhi answers such questions by show- 
ing that no vrata can be properly observed without 
humility. This can be seen thus. 


Truth (Satya) 


To begin with the vow of truth, it is commonly 
taken to mean just speaking the truth. But, one may 
ask what is special about merely speaking the truth? 
It is not only true but trivial to call a table a table. 
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How then can we justify the surpassing emphasis 
that Gandhi puts on truth? The answer is twofold. 
Truth is important, first, because it is a vow; and, 
secondly, because its practice is necessarily implicit 
in the observance of all the other vows.!° Both these 
aspects may be developed individually. 

Truth, as a vrata, is by no means a mere single act, 
it is rather a commitment to be followed in every 
walk of life. That is, telling lies is to be avoided in all 
circumstances. We have to eschew situations of 
wrong-doing because it is these that impel or compel 
us to lie for covering up the wrong we have done. So 
the vow of truth speaking itself demands in practice 
continual vigilance and ensures all-round goodness 
of conduct. 

However, truth speaking is related not only to 
every aspect of conduct but to the practice of every 
other vow. It is easy to show this. After all, every 
vow has to be practised sincerely. Take, for instance, 
the case of asvada. It is the vow which requires a man 
not to identify himself with the taste of the tongue 
or to control the palate. Now, suppose a man who is 
trying to practise this vow is able to check himself 
from partaking of his favourite dish, but yet inwardly 


13 “Devotion to this Truth is the sole justification for our 
existence. All our activities should be centered in Truth. Truth 
should be the very breath of our life. When once this stage . . . 
is reached, all other rules of correct living will come without 
effort, and obedience to them will be instinctive. But without 
truth it is impossible to observe any principles or rules in life.” 
Ibid., pp. 213-14. 
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pines for the relish. If he does so, he will be untruthful 
and will also lapse from the proper observance of 
the vow; for, his mind, if not his body, will still be 
enslaved to the taste. Any vow, we must remember, 
is a commitment of the whole person. To conclude, 
truthfulness and the right observance of a vow go 
together. 

In the above argument, however, we have chang- 
ed our conception of truth without notice. Truth is 
no longer merely a quality of speech. It is now the 
party of the “inner” and “the outer,” of “being” and 
“conduct”. This view of truth may not be common 
but there is nothing odd about it. For, we find that 
those who practise truth, like Gandhi, also “live 
truly”. But to live thus, one has to remember to live 
sincerely and ceaselessly. Such a person would 
obviously be watchful and shall self-critically 
examine his own acts.'4 In so doing, he shall also in 
all humility accept whenever he errs. 


Nonviolence (ahimsa) 


If nonviolence is taken to mean love for others, it 
requires that one should stop regarding his own 
welfare as the only important thing in the world. 


14 “ 4 seeker after truth cannot afford to be an egoist—I am 
gifted with enough humility to look even to babes and sucklings 
for help.” See R.K. Prabhu and U. R. Rao, eds, The Mind of 
Mahatma Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 
1969), p. 6. “All that I can, in true humility, present to you is 
that Truth is not to be found by anybody who has not got an 
abundant sense of humility.” [bid., p. 42. 
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That is, he should become humble.!° So absence of 
humility and nonviolence cannot go together.!° 
Humility, though not love itself, is the essential 
basis and condition of love. 


Brahamcharya 


Brahmacharya, Gandhi insists, means the “conduct 
adapted to the search of Brahma;”’” that is, Truth or 
God. Since God is immanent, for Gandhi, it would 
mean that a true Brahmachari will not have any 
disposition for sensual indulgence. For, he would 
regard all as His creation and shall, therefore, not 
fulfil his desire but actively serve His creation 
(humanity). 


Control of the Palate (Asvada) 


This vrata says that one should eat only for the 
sustenance of the body and never to satisfy the 
palate. Gandhi believed that “food has to be taken 
as medicine.”!® Here it is clear that just as a doctor 
prescribes tablets for his patient, the votary of this 
vow will provide food for those who need it. He 


15 “The very step in nonviolence is that we cultivate in our 
daily life .. . truthfulness, humility . . . loving kindness.” [bid., 
p. 114. 

16“ Ahimsa is the farthest limit of humility.” Vide M.K. 
Gandhi, An Autobiography: Or the Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, tr. Mahadev Desai (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing 
House, 1927), p. 616. 

17 SWMG, Vol. 4, p. 223. 

18 Ibid. 
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himself shall eat only with a view to keeping his 
body “a fit instrument for service.” 

But one has to make humble efforts for the 
conquest of the palate and this, Gandhi says, is 
possible only through His grace. So a successful 
practice of this vrata requires a continuous humble 
effort.” 


Non-Possession (Aparigraha) 


Non-possession literally means not to possess 
property. That is, one should not unnecessarily 
indulge in the worldly requirements of life. But this 
does not mean renunciation only. In fact, it implies 
that one should consider the needs of the others 
more than of one’s ownself. In daily life, however, 
we do keep accumulating whatever we desire or 
need. So to take to the vow of simplicity, we should 
first cultivate the mental attitude that we will not 
have possessions or facilities denied to millions.?° 
This will lead to a deliberate reduction of wants for 
the sake of others. “This alone,” according to Gandhi, 
“promotes real happiness and contentment and 
increases the capacity for service.”?! 


19 “We humble seekers can but put forth a slow but steady 
effort, which is sure to win divine grace for us in God’s good 
time, and all artificial tastes will then disappear with the 
realization of the Highest.” See SWMG, Vol. 4, p. 225. 

20 NK. Bose, ed., Selections from Gandhi (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1972), p. 25. 

21 SWMG, Vol. 4, p. 230. 
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Non-Stealing (Asateya) 


The literal meaning of asateya is “not to commit 
theft.” This. vrata is closely connected with apari- 
grapha. For, it is only when one has the desire to 
possess a thing that one takes to stealing. Thus a 
person who truly follows the vow of asateya will 
not think of his needs, he would be simple in habits, 
and try to fulfil the needs of others.” 


Bread Labour 


This vow suggests that man must earn his bread by 
hardbouring with his own hands, “by the sweat of 
his brow.” Physical labour, over and above that of 
earning bread, should be for the society. This would 
mean that none would exploit the labour of the 
poor people but readily, if need be, take to social 
service.?? 


Equality of All Religions 


It suggests “equal respect for all religions.” For, 
Gandhi says, “all faiths constitute a revelation of 
Truth.”*4 Also, he suggests that “we must be keenly 
alive to the defects of our own faith” and “try to 


22 “One who takes up the observance of non-stealing has 
therefore to be humble, thoughtful, vigilant and in habits 
simple.”:SWMG, Vol. 4, p. 229. 

23 Bread labour... help(s) one to a true appreciation 
of the equality of men (and to service of humanity).” [bid., 
p. 200 (brackets added). 

24d. pe 241. 
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overcome those defects” and also blend into our 
faith every acceptable feature of other faiths.” This 
is true humility. 


Swadeshi 


The following words of Gandhi would show the 
relation of swadeshi to humility. 


In its ultimate and spiritual sense, swadeshi stands for 
the final emancipation, of the soul from her earthly 
bondage.... A true votary of swadeshi...in his 
striving to identify himself with the entire creation, 
seeks to be emancipated from the bondage of the 
physical body. . . . It follows that its true votary will, 
as a first duty, dedicate himself to the service of 
(humanity).7° 


Fearlessness (Abhaya) 


Fearlessness means “lack of fear.” In Gandhi, it 
demands: (a) faith in God; and (b) detachment from 
body. 

Faith, here, means total dependence on God. But 
it has to be borne in mind that being courageous 
does not imply overestimating oneself. It only means 
gaining inner strength with His grace. 

Also, we have to “regard the body—and its 
adjuncts such as physical health and safety, bodily 
existence,wealth, family and reputation—as not 


29 SWMG, Vol. 4. 
26 Ibid., p. 256 (brackets added). 
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really “ours” but “His” concern and property.’’ 
Indeed such a person would get “freedom from all 
external fear” and may serve His creation and also 
incur suffering for the good of others. 


Untouchability 


The meaning of the vow of removal of untouchability 
is to look at all life as our own selves. This implies 
love for, and service of, the whole world.”® 

From the foregoing discussion, two points may 
be noted: 


(a) 


(b) 


A necessary presupposition of humility is to 
have faith in God. For, a successful practice 
of every vow is possible only when a person 
is humble; and perfect humility is possible 
when there is surrender to God. It may be 
added here that it is only when one strictly 
adheres to the vrata and also serves others, in 
spite of all sufferings, that one is able to 
realise—that his sustenance, especially in 
difficult situations, is not possible without 
His grace. 


If, as Gandhi says, conscious suffering is 
understood to be the meaning of nonviolence, 


27 Gandhi says: “When we thus cease to be masters and 
reduce ourselves to the rank of servants, humbler than the 


very dust under our feet, all fears will roll away like mists. . . . 


Ld 


SWMG, Vol. 4, p. 234. 
28 Ibid, poor 
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then we may assert that humility as selfless 
service and fearlessness as inner strength is a 
necessary condition of nonviolence (ahimsa). 
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Chapter 3 


NONVIOLENCE 


Meaning of Nonviolence 


The literal meaning of nonviolence (ahimsa) is 
“abstaining from violence.” Since the word “vio- 
lence” is generally used in the sense of physical 
harm only, we understand nonviolence as absence 
of physical injury. But Gandhi goes beyond and 
says that “even harsh words, anger, spite, cruelty, 
the torture of men and animals, the starvation and 
exploitation, the want and humiliation and 
oppression of the weak, the killing of their self- 
respect etc.” are all forms of violence. So, non- 
violence, in Gandhi, would mean not only to keep 
away from “physical” but also from “thoughts” of 
violence.! 


! “ Ahimsa is not the crude thing it has been made to appear. 
Not to hurt any living thing is no doubt a part of ahimsa. But it 
is its least expression. The principle of ahimsa is hurt by every 
evil thought, by undue haste, by lying, by hatred, by wishing 
ill to anybody.” See M.K. Gandhi, In Search of the Supreme 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1962), Vol. 2, 
p. 26. 
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But there is no doubt about the fact that we all 
have the basic instinct of aggressiveness or a ten- 
dency to fight back specially when some one inflicts 
pain on us. Now if becoming violent is a natural 
instinct, then should it be suppressed? Gandhi says 
that one must be convinced that “violence breeds 
violence.” For example, harsh words provoke anger? 
in the other person. So what is needed is to put an 
end to the spiral of violence. This, indeed, is possible 
only when we fill the aspiration of our minds with 
love.* So we must tolerate the wrong-doer and give 
him an opportunity to reflect on the wrong he has 
done. We must seek to educate him inwardly, and 
not merely inflict physical violence on him. This 
also brings to light the fact that nonviolence is 
qualitatively superior to violence.’ It may be noted 
thus: 

First, while violent acts inflict injury on the others, 
nonviolence or love,? as Gandhi calls it, activates 
the opponent’s hidden ability to see and become 
good. 


2“ Anger is the enemy of Aliimsa (nonviolence). See N.K. 
Bose, ed., Selections from Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1972), p. 26. 

3 “If | am a follower of ahinisa, 1 must love my enemy.” 
[bid., pp. 157-58. 3 

4“ Ahimsa... includes the whole creation, and not only 
human... does not express negative force, but a force superior 
to all.” See M.K. Gandhi, The Law of Love, edited by A.T. 
Hingcrani (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1970). 

° “Ahimsa means the largest love, greatest charity.” See 
N.K. Bose, ed., Selections from Gandht, p. 157. 
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Secondly, by being violent we can suppress the 
opponent temporarily,° whereas the impact of love 
manifested in ahimsa is more lasting. 

It is this practice of love that Gandhi equates 
with nonviolence. He wants ahimsa to be understood 
not as mere absence of violence, but as positive love. 
(that is, it is not merely a negative state of harm- 
lessness but a positive state of love). But here one 
may question the necessity of being good even to 
the evil-doer. The answer may be given in the 
following manner. 

It is needful to point out here that Gandhi's 
emphasis had been on the immanence of God—that 
God is the spirit that dwells in us all and makes us 
essentially one. So in wishing ill, we regard the 
other as our enemy and see him as someone quite 
different from our ownself.’ Hence, the very thought 
of harming the other is at once a violation of ahimsa, 
considered as a means to the realization of the 
spiritual identity with others. 

Also, by punishing the wrong-doer, we do 
nothing to make him realise that his act was bad; and 
we also move away from our goal of “identity of 
beings.”8 


6 “The evil it does is permanent.” See N.K. Bose, ed., 
Selections from Gandhi, p. 163. | 

7” According to Gandhi, “the other victith . . . is alsoa human 
being, ourselves in a different form. .. .” 

8 The identification of “our innerself” with the “inner- 
being of the other” would automatically lead us to identification 
of pain. 
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It is, of course, natural to love those who love us. 
So it is only in loving those who have harmed us 
that we can see and show whether we really love 
them. In fact, it is active nonviolence only when we 
love even those who oppose or harm us. There is 
also a definite gain in spiritual goodness in one’s 
ownself. For, if once we successfully awaken the 
conscience of the evil-doer and elicit the good in 
him, he will not only feel penitent for his wrong 
action, but is very likely to... turn away from his 
evil ways.’ Also, this will encourage us and we may 
follow the same path in other cases too. 

But it may sometimes become difficult to follow 
this law!’ of love. Gandhi suggests, firstly, that there 
must be complete faith in the fact of nonviolence, 
such faith that it does not shake in the face of 
barbarities. We should unceasingly strive to realise 
ahimsa in every walk of life; and if the thought of 
ahimsa fills our mind always, our spontaneous 
reaction in every crisis will be nonviolent.!! A true 
votary of ahimsa would stay calm and serene in all 
violent situations. But this does not imply inertia. 


9 Shriman Narayan, ed., The Selected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1968), 
Vol. 4, P. 217. Hereinafter these works will be referred to as 
SWMG. 

0 Gandhi calls it a “law because he accepts it as a norm to 
be practised in every walk of life.” He insists that “it is a rule of 
conduct for the society.” Vide N.K. Bose, ed., Selections from 
Gandhi, p. 151. 

11 Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1958), Vol. II, p. 505. 
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He may appear inactive because we may fail to see 
the true activity of his spirit. 

Also, it would be wrong to regard a nonviolent 
person as weak. For, nonviolence calls for the courage 
of the highest order and active resistance to evil. 
Gandhi says: 


I do believe when there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I would advise violence. !2 


He suggested that India should resort to arms in 
order to defend its honour. 

Indeed we do find Gandhi also using violent 
methods on occasions like (in his own words): 


Miss Schlesin smoked a ‘cigarette under my very 
nose to provoke me. I gave her a slap in the face, 
snatched the cigarette from her and flung it 
away... .}9 


I... put an end to its (the calf’s) life.!4 
and 


One of the remedies and the final one to relieve the 
agony of a tortured child is to take his life.!° 


But it is clear that Gandhi's acts here, though 
clearly violent from outside, were, in fact, nonviolent 


12 NK. Bose, ed., Selections from Gandht, p. 162. 

13 Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase, Vol. IL, p. 506. 
14 See M.K. Gandhi, The Law of Love.. 

15 NLK. Bose, eds., Selections from Gandhi, p. 156. 
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in spirit. His intentions were totally unselfish; and 
had no desire of harming them.!® 

It must be remarked here that to determine the 
nonviolent quality of an action is not to look at its 
outer form, but to see if there is a feeling of 
compassion and concern for others’ welfare “within” 
This further enlightens Gandhi's view that “non- 
violence is not mere absence of violence... ”. 

But Gandhi definitely warns us against a “gentle 
looking expression.” For, one may pretend to be’ 
nonviolent but harbour ill-will inside. This is 
hypocrisy which is the worst form of violence. Also, 
in being a hypocrite, there is a clash of the “inner 
attitude” with the “outer appearance”. 

Secondly, one should have faith in the essential 
goodness of man. However aggressive a thief may 
be, he is likely to bow before the “love” and 
“patience” of the votary of ahimsa. This is the only 
way to bring about the spiritual reformation of a 
thief.!” In response to an effort of this kind, the thief 
gives up his evil ways and takes to the path of 
goodness. It will not be due to any coercion from 
without but because of persistent offering of love. 


Process of Becoming Nonviolent 


One cannot become nonviolent by merely saying 
that “I shall not be violent.” Gandhi says it is a “long 


16 “The essence of violence is that there must be a violent 
intention behind a thought.” Vide N.K. Bose, ed., Selections 
from Gandhi, p. 157. 

17 Nonviolence, then, is a spiritual approach. 
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drawn out process... and no effort can be too great 
for it.” Yet one can make best efforts to stay non- 


violent (in violent situations). But to attain this state, 


one has to: 


(i) have faith in the identity of beings (this we 
have discussed above); and 
(ii) have faith in God. 


This may be explained thus: 

(a) Successful practice of ahimsa functions on 
“faith” in God. This faith is grounded in a personal 
realization of His redeeming “power”. To have faith 
in God is to live in accordance with this faith and to 
be, therefore, able to deal with the challenges of life 
more effectively and with equanimity. The growing 
genuineness of faith is indicated by the extent to 
which the individual concerned comes to acquire, 
What have been called the riches of the spirit— 
suffering for others, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
temperance, meekness, and self-control. Aman with 
such qualities of goodness will not feel helpless in 
the face of violence. He would face the brute force 
with courage (which is self-confidence based on the 
faith in God). Also, a person with faith in God, 
knows that God can be realised by a tranquil mind 
and that if he takes to violence, his violent act will 
take his inner tranquillity and also his realization of 
God within. 

(b) A person with faith in God will not even fear 
death. For, fear arises from lack of faith in Him; 
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because we are not aware of the divine power that 
can sustain and save us in the face of the brute 
force. 

Thus cultivation of faith is of great help to become 
nonviolent and also to “practise” it successfully; 


(iii) pray regularly to keep away from evil 
thoughts. For, it may be that in spite of the 
faith in the Divine presence within, one may 
resort to violence in some situation. So, to act 
in harmony with the said belief one needs to 
make an effort of prayer. Let us see how 
prayer helps in becoming nonviolent. 


If prayer is understood as “asking” for help from 
Him, then such an act raises us far above the natural 
impulses of egoity and selfishness. Let us see how 
this is done. We cannot selflessly love others unless 
we are wide awake. For, egoity and arrogance stand 
as a barrier to the practice of ahimsa. So one needs to 
completely efface the sense of egoity first. This can 
be done only by cultivation of humility. For, it is 
only when we conquer our ego that we are successful 
in evading evil from within. So, one should pray to 
purify the inner self. Prayer, then, is a call to humility. 
It is only when we are truly humble that we shift our 
thought from ourselves to the service of others. 

From the above discussion, we may note that: 


(a) prayer becomes an inexhaustible effort to live 
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in tune with the higher self!’ and a search 
within one’s ownself which in turn leads one 
to a successful practise of ahimsa; 


(b) prayer leads us to a self-critical awareness of 
the purity of our own motives; 


(c) all true prayer is directly a growth in inner 
goodness. It leads to the cultivation of the 
sense of fellowship with other beings; 


(d) congregational prayers!’ establish a feeling 
of bond between those who attend it, they 
give a feeling of oneness from within, and this 
definitely is a step towards ahimsa. 


Congregational prayers, in Gandhi's ashram, 
further helped in cultivating ahimsa. For, passages 


18” that Divinity is in everyone and everything animate 


and inanimate. The meaning of prayer is that I want to evoke 
that Divinity within me. Now I may have that intellectual 
conviction, but not a living touch. .. . I bet it of myself, of my 
higher self, the real self with which I have not yet achieved 
complete identification; you may, therefore, describe it as a 
continual longing to loose myself in the Divinity which 
comprises all.” See D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma—Life of Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi (New Delhi: Publications Division, Govern- 
ment of India, 1951), Vol. V, pp. 146-47. 

19 Gandhi’s emphasis had also been on congregation 
prayers. He says “Congregational prayer is a means for 
establishing the essential human unity through common 
worship. Mass singing . . . and the beating of tal are its outward 
expression... but are an echo of the inner unison... .” 
Chedrakant Kaji, ed., M.K. Gandhi: Prayer (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1977). 
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from the texts of different religions were read out. 
People were given lessons to tolerate other religious 
ideals and the degree of nonviolence could be tested 
from the tolerance they had cultivated.*” 

Also, his favourite prayer Ramdhun7?! is clearly a 
prayer for the good for all. The words “Sabko Sanmati 
De Bhagwan” definitely create a bond of unity among 
the masses. It moves everyone (inter-nally) together 
to turn to God in sincere prayer-fulness. This faith in 
the unity of all men and humble dependence on 
Him is the spirit at work in ahimsa. 

Thus, in an extremely difficult situation a votary 
of ahimsa will depend totally on his faith in God. He 
would not feel helpless, and in all humility will pray 
to him to dispel his anger. This humble asking would 
naturally efface all anger and intolerance and it is 
only then that his mind will be full of love.** This 
heightened love is extremely essential for a votary 
of ahimsa. For, it is only with such self-effacement* 
and love that a man can offer his services for the 
good of others. 


20 Intolerance is opposed to ahimsa. 
21 “Raghupati Raghav Raja Ram 
Patitapavan Sita Ram 
Ishvara Allah tere nama 
Sabko Sanmati de Bhagwan” 


22 “T ove is the strongest force the world possesses and yet 
it is the humblest imaginable.” Vide N.K. Bose, ed., Selections 
from Gandhi, p. 158. 

23 Such selfless service would imply “work without 
expectation of reward.” Here Gandhi is quite close to Gita’s 
theory of Nishkama Karma. 
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Ahimsa, then, consists in caring utmost for the 
good of others at the cost of maximum inconvenience 
to oneself, even at the risk of one’s life.** Indeed a 
crucial ingredient in the practice of ahimsa is the 
notion of self-suffering. Now let us see what Gandhi 
intends when he says: 


Nonviolence in its dynamic condition means cons- 
cious suffering. It does not mean weak submission to 
the will of evil-door; but it means putting one’s whole 
soul against the will of the tyrant.*° 


Indeed what Gandhi suggests here is that one 
should not stand injustice. But this is not to be done 
through violence. Indeed it may be that in spite of 
all efforts of love, one is not able to change the evil- 
doer. However, for Gandhi there is no greater way 
of showing love for the fellow-beings than the act of 
bearing pain for their sake, without harbouring ill- 
will towards them. Ahimsa requires deliberate self- 
suffering, not a thoughtless infliction of injury on 
the wrong-doer.?° No man, however heartless, can 
ever remain indifferent towards someone suffering, 
without any ill-will, for the sin of others. Sooner or 
later, he is bound to acknowledge his wrong and 


24 Young India, 11 Oct. 1928. 

25 NK. Bose, ed., Selections from Gandhi, p. 159. 

26 Gandhi speaks of Ahimsa as “The Law of Love.” See 
M.K. Gandhi, The Law of Love, p. 8; “the great Eternal Law 
governing man,” Ibid., p. 6; “the supreme Law of our Being,” 
Ibid., p. 4; “the highest dharma,” Ibid., p. 58; and “in its dynamic 
condition, conscious suffering,” [bid., p. 54. 
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feel penitent. In Gandhi's own words: 


the hardest heart (must melt) and the grossest must 
disappear before the rising sun of suffering without 
anger and malice.*” The appeal of reason is more to 
the head but the penetration of the heart comes from 
suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in 
man.?8 


It may be noted here that “suffering” is self- 
imposed. It is not by troubles which come in our 
normal course of living. Also, in our attempt to meet 
the every day suffering, we think of our own welfare; 
but the suffering of the votary of ahimsa is for others, 
so as to make them realise their errors. 

It is necessary to point out here that Gandhi's 
painful efforts in the way of love are not merely 
bodily inconveniences, nor even the obvious dis- 
comfort of following two unrelated requirements— 
such as one may suffer in seeking to keep clean and 
punctual in unhelpful conditions—but the strain of 
unrelaxing inner wakefulness demanded by the need 
to balance ahimsa with Truth”? in every possible 
situation. This is so whether he suffers merely with 
others and just sympathizes with them, or actively 
suffers for them, as in undertaking a fast for controlling 
communal violence.“’? Thus even when his heart 


27 Ibid., p. 158. 

28 See M.K. Gandhi, The Law of Love, p. 27. 
2° Truth here is the truthfulness of facts. 
30 Gandhi took to fast for controlling riots. 
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aches in sympathy for the refugees, Gandhi does 
not hesitate to speak the truth, that the extent of their 
present suffering is, in part, due to their lack of 
resourcefulness. In other words, the practice of ahimsa 
is at once a courageous holding on the Truth. 

Gandhi says: “I impose suffering on myself by 
fasting, in order to awaken the better instincts of a 
friend of mine... .it is my conviction that a fast 
undertaken out of genuine love cannot have an 
untoward result.”*! It may be noted here that Gandhi 
inflicted suffering because of the love for his friend; 
also Gandhi's suffering is not as for the “other” but 
as being “identical” with the other.*? 

Further he says, “my fasting is a penance... .”°° 
Now, penance may either be when one errs or when 
someone inflicts injury on us. The former is easy to 
understand but the latter may be explained thus. 

A votary of ahimsa has to realize the identity of 
all beings. So, keeping this in mind, he will not think 
of the pain being inflicted by the evil-doer but 
identify himself with the wrong-doer. He may then. 
feel responsible that he too might have done the 
same in a similar situation and so must undergo a 
purificatory fast. Gandhi says: “There is nothing so 
powerful as fasting...that would give us the 


31 Jag Parvesh Chander, ed., Teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
(Lahore: Indian Printing Works, 1940), p. 215. 

32 Gandhi realised the identity of all beings. 

33 Jag Parvesh Chander, ed., Teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, 
p. 204. 
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requisite discipline.”*4 But fasting is not possible 
without a living faith in God. For, here the senses 
are subdued” to intensify prayer and to surrender 
to God. Indeed, it is the most “powerful prayer”.°° 
But one may question whether such fasts would 
fulfil the nourishing requirements of the body. We 
are reminded of Gandhi's words, 


I am taking my meal... of 8 ounces of hot water 
sipped with difficulty. ... Yet I claim to be fasting 
and people accept it .. . what a strange world!9” 


Here, it is clear that Gandhi on fast too did take 
something as a physiological necessity. But for this, 
self-critical as he was, he blamed himself on not 
completely depending on Ramanama alone, on being 
imperfect in faith. 

However, from the report on his last fast: 


His voice was less feeble . . . than on the day before. | 
He would not explain it, he observed, except as a 
sign of God’s grace.”%8 


It is clear that Gandhi's sustained efforts to purify 
himself through fasting become true by His grace. 


34 Thid., p. 203. 

3° N.K. Bose, ed., Selections from Gandhi, p. 247. , 

36 Jag Parvesh Chander, ed., Teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, 
p. 203. 

37 Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase, Vol. 2, pp. 714- 
is 

38 Thige 3.720: 
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Such fasts bring perfect peace in oneself; one 
keeps oneself completely free from the thoughts of 
his own self; and his heart is filled with love for 
others.” 


Value of Nonviolence 


If ahimsa is taken in the sense of “positive love for 
others,” it requires that one should stop regarding — 
his own welfare as the only important thing in the 
world. That is, he should become humble. For, if he 
has pride, he shall resort to violence in a violent 
situation. And in so doing, he would move away 
from the “identity of beings” or “love for all”. Besides 
humility, to live a life of nonviolence one needs to 
practise the other vows also. But ahimsa itself is a 
vow. Why, then, is the practice of the other vows 
essential for ahimsa? We can say that while ahimsa, 
for Gandhi, is the principal means of Truth, the other 
vows are essential for disciplining oneself in the 
effort of reaching the goal. For instance, the vow of 
fearlessness does not directly lead us to Truth. Also, 
some vows like control of the palate are definitely 
not for those who do not even get their daily bread 
due to poverty. Ahimsa, on the other hand, is essential 
for all. 

We find that ahimsa is necessary for the practice 
of every other vow. Let us discuss them here. 


Truth 


Gandhi's entire life was an attempt to realise Truth 


39 This is nothing but Ahimsa. 
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through the practice of Ahimsa. To make this point 
clear, let us see how Truth is inaccessible without 
Ahimsa. 

In Gandhi's own words, Truth or God is no 
external entity but immanent, and therefore, the 
essential unity of all beings. So the thought of injuring 
others would mean the violation of the spiritual 
identity. That is, fighting with others becomes an 
obstacle in the realization of the spiritual unity. So 
the vrata of ahimsa is essential for the realization of 
Truth. 


Brahmacharya 


Gandhi says: “If a husband and wife live entirely for 
each other, they will naturally become blinded to 
the needs of the world.” For, if love is confined to 
one person, it implies indifference to the others 
which immediately gives rise to lack of love for others; 
which prevents the practice of ahimsa as love for all. 
Moreover, such couples would become selfish and 
may also go to any extreme (of violence) for their 
personal benefit. “Such persons cannot rise to the 
height of Universal Love, that is, love for all and so 
cannot practise ahimsa.” 

Conversely, the practise of Brahamachaya is helped 
by ahimsa. This may be shown thus: 

One who takes the vrata of chastity, will have 
firmness of mind. His energy will be stored.*” But 


40 If the mind hankered after satisfaction of the flesh and 
the body resisted, there must be tremendous waste of vital 
(Contd. on page 53) 
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this is not all to be achieved in taking vrata of 
Brahamacharya. It definitely demands the right use of 
the stored energy. Obviously, then, it has to be 
directed for the good of others which necessarily 
calls for ahimsa.*! 


Non-Stealing 


One cannot practise this vrata without ahimsa. For, it 
is quite impossible for a true votary of ahimsa to 
think of stealing others’ property.*” 


Non-Possession 


Possession, Gandhi says, “implies provision for the 
future.”45 Possession, here, is possessing material 
wants.** This concentrates riches in the hands of 
afew people and at the same time deprives the 
others of their basic requirements. This, in turn, 
leads to suffering and degradation of the other living 
beings. 


(Contd. from page 52) 
energy leaving the body thoroughly exhausted. See Jag Parvesh 
Chander, ed., Teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 50. 

41 Ahimsa means Universal Love. Ibid., p. 47. 

42 Tt is impossible that a person should steal, and simul- 
taneously claim to know truth or cherish Love. See SWMG, 
Vol. 4, pp. 226-27. 

43 SWMG, Vol. 4, p. 229. 

44 The principle of Ahimsa... is violated by our holding, 
on to what the world needs. M.K. Gandhi, In Search of the 
Supreme, Vol. 2, p. 26. 

45 This is Ahimsa. 
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But this does not imply that a person who takes 
the vow of non-possession will renounce everything 
for his own interest. In fact, he would look into the 
needs of those who do not even get their daily 
bread*® and may actively practise it only when he 
takes the vrata of “love for all” (here it is clear 
that non-possession is enhanced by the vrata of 
ahimsa). 


Fearlessness 


“Fearlessness connotes freedom from all external fear— 
fear of disease, bodily injury and death, of dis- 
possession of losing one’s nearest and dearest. . . .“47 

Here, fearlessness is detachment from one’s own 
body to the extent that one may even be ready to 
suffer death. Indeed, a person who has not overcome 
fear cannot practise ahimsa to perfection. For, in fear 
of being injured he might retort back or run away 
from the violent situation, and to take either of them 
is to foil the practice of ahimsa. But it may be that one 
who cultivates the virtue of fearlessness may also 
take to violence when need arises. So we may insist 
that ahimsa is necessary for a successful practice of 
the vow of fearlessness. 


Bread Labour 


The cultivation of the vow of bread-labour too is 
essential for one who wants to observe nonviolence. 


46 It does not means earning for the others. 
47 SWMG, Vol. 4, pp. 232-33. 
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For, if everyone works for the food he needs, that is, 
food for the sustenance of the body only, his food 
would become simple; there would be recognition 
of other persons work which establish a bond of 
love among all. Thus the practice of this vrata leads 
to and is also necessitated by ahimsa. 


Removal of Untouchability*® 


Ahimsa is also important for the practice of removal 
of untouchability. For, to great a certain class of 
people as untouchables is to move away from 
nonviolence. It takes us away from the spiritual 
identity of all beings which, for Gandhi, is ahimsa. 

So one cannot strictly adhere to the vrata of 
removal of untouchability unless one understands 
and practises nonviolence. 

Similar explanations may be given to the other 
vows also. Thus we may say that though each vow 
taken individually is seen to be essential for the 
practice of ahimsa, ahimsa itself is a pre-requisite of 
all the vows. Indeed, they (all vows) together 
suggest conquering of the cravings of the body (non- 
attachment). 

Thus as we tread the path of ahimsa, we move 
away from the physical world to the inner spiritual 


48 “The observance (of the vow of the removal of untouch- 
ability) is not fulfilled, merely by making friends with 
untouchables but by loving all life as one’s own self. Removal 
of untouchability means love for, and service of, the whole 
world, and it thus merges into ahimsa.” Vide N.K. Bose, Selections 
from Gandhi, p. 269. 
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being, the evil within us diminishes, and in our 
daily life the natural instincts of pugnacity, com- 
bativeness etc. are gradually subdued, followed by 
“love for all.” Gandhi adds, that one who thus treads 
the path of ahimsa comes to realise the God within. 
Thus unless we actually live a good life or a life of 
perfect ahimsa, we cannot hope to realise God or 
Truth. 
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TRUTH 


In the previous chapter, we saw that one can 
successfully practise ahimsa only when one pre- 
supposes that there is an indwelling spiritual unity, 
Truth or God, in each one of us. So unless we actually 
live a good life or a life of perfect ahimsa, we cannot 
hope to realise that Truth. It is therefore ahimsa in 
practice which directly leads one to Truth or God. 

In this chapter, we may consider Gandhi's 
attitude to Truth in detail. 


Meaning of Truth 


Truth, Gandhi wants us to remember, is not a mere 
concept to be understood but a Reality to be realised 
in life and experience. Truth, he suggests, is the 
“sovereign principle,” “the Eternal Principle,” that 
is God.! But, one may ask as to why Gandhi says 
“Truth is God.” 

The parallel may be shown as follows: 


! Shriman Narayan, ed., Selected Works of Mahatma Gandhi 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1968), Vol. 4, p. 95. 
Hereinafter these works will be referred to as SWMG. 
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The word Satya (Truth) is derived from the word 
“Sat” which means “being” (that which exists). 
Gandhi goes to the extent of saying that “Nothing is 
or exists in reality except Truth.”* Now, since God is 
also thought of as the “Almighty,” the King of Kings, 
and thus the “Eternal Reality,” Truth is, for Gandhi, 
the best or important name of God.’ In Gandhi's 
own words: 


“... Sat or Satya is the only correct and fully signi- 
ficant name for God.”4 


“Truth is the right designation of God.”° Perhaps 
whatever we understand by “God” is implied in 
“Truth” also. Hence Gandhi's insistence that Truth is 
God. 


It would, however, be wrong to say that God 
and Truth are identical. In fact, there is no question 
of identity of the two and Gandhi rightly remarks 
that “Truth is the right designation of God.”° His 
following two utterances speak of the parallel 
between Truth and God. 


And where there is Truth, there also is knowledge 
which is true. Where there is no Truth, there can be 


2 SWMG, p. 96. 

3 Ibid. 

4 [bid., Vol. 4, p. 213. 

°M.K. Gandhi, In Search of the Supreme (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1962, ed., V.B. Kher), Vol. 2, 
p. 11. 

© Ibid. 
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no true knowledge. That is why the word “clit” or 
“knowledge” is associated with the name of God. 
And where there is true knowledge, there is always 
bliss (ananda). There sorrow has no place and even as 
Truth is eternal, so is the bliss derived from it. Hence 
we know God as Sat, Chit, Ananda.’ 


Truth gives perennial joy. The sanskrit words— 
“Sat,” “Chit,” and “Ananda”—are a fine combina- 
tion. The three together make one word. Truth is 
knowledge; also, it is life. You feel vitality in you 
when you have got Truth in you. Again, it gives 
bliss. It is a permanent thing of which you cannot be 
robbed. You may be sent to the gallows or put to 
torture, but if you have Truth in you, you will 
experience an inner joy.® 

Indeed, what Gandhi is trying to say here is that 
Truth is the very essence of (what we call God). A 
theist, however, may look at God as an Infinite, all- 
powerful, all-pervading being. So he may not accept 
God as Truth. Here, it may be pointed out that it is 
immaterial to accept God as a person or a principle. 
For in the pursuit of God, one may live truthfully 
and accept all as one and thus may not harm any of 
His creation. An atheist may protest the theistic 
view of God. For, he may aim at a truthful living 
and yet not adopt any religious faith. That is, he 
may adhere to Truth in the sense of being truthful in 
thought, speech, and action. 


7 SWMG, Vol. VI, p. 96. 
8 Ibid., p. 97. 
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In both the cases, however, there is gain in the 
riches of the spirit. Indeed, in the first case such an 
endeavour would lead to the possibility of hearing 
“His voice” and of being guided by them.’ In the 
latter, the person develops a true insight into the 
good life. 

Another seeming difference may also be drawn 
between Truth and God. 

One may follow truth as a law in every walk of 
life. On the other hand, one may with faith in God, 
have complete dependence on Him and therefore 
follow his laws. Indeed, devotion in both the cases 
does lead one to live a good life and to have concern 
for others and thus gain inward peace. 

Also, truth as a principle becomes a norm to be 
followed, whereas the absolute Truth (God) is the 
Ontological Reality to be realised. It may also be 
added here that the former requires an effort of the 
highest kind; and when one realises God, he too is 
liberated from ignorance (and shall thus attain 
moksha). In the latter also, there would always be a 
possibility of improving or becoming better. He 
would always have to make some effort, though it 
may simply be the effort of watchfulness or mind- 
fulness. We shall now try to understand Truth as 
being truthful in thought, word, and deed. 

To follow truth as a norm is to practise it in 
thought, speech, and action. 


” This can be borne out by Gandhi's personal experience of 
catching the “Still Small Voice” or “the Inner Voice” or the 
“Voice of God,” as he called it. 
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The attitude of being truthful in thought is to 
keep away all evil thoughts and the thought of 
telling a lie. Indeed, one has to be vigilant and self- 
critical at every moment to fill the mind always with 
good thoughts. 

Generally, the observance of the law of truth 
means “truthfulness in speech.” We find Gandhi 
saying that “Truth has to be uttered however 
‘unpleasant it may be.” Obviously, then, a person 
who strictly adheres to truthfulness would be 
truthful even in admitting his own mistake. This, 
indeed, is a step onward on one’s self-purification. 
But Gandhi warns us against uttering irrelevant 
(though true) words. This is clearly suggested in the 
following question put to him: 


Q. What to you say to the following from Bertrand 
Russell? 


I once in the course of a country walk saw a tired fox 

at the last stage of exhaustion still forcing himself to 
run. A few minutes after I saw the hunt. They asked 
me if I had seen the fox, and I said I had. They (the 
hunters) asked me which way he had gone, and I lied 
on them. I do not think I should have been a better 
man if I had told the Truth. 


A. (Gandhi replied): 

Bertand Russell is a great writer and philosopher. 
With all respect to him I must dissent from the view 
attributed to him. He made the initial mistake of 
admitting that he had seen the fox. He was not bound 
to answer the first question. He could even have 
refused to answer the second question unless he 
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deliberately wanted to put the hunt off the track. I 
have always maintained that nobody is bound always 
to answer questions that may be put to him. Truth- 
telling admits of no exception.!” 


It is clear that lying at any stage is not justifiable. 
But one has to be alert and also has to guard onself 
against inhumanity for the good of others. 

Gandhi also warns us against using harsh words. 
For, Truth suffers when it is harshly put. It is like 
wanting to support strength. Truth being itself fully 
strong is insulted when an attempt is made to support 
it with harshness. Here it is to be noted that truth 
has to be expressed in a gentle manner. Also, to use 
harsh words is at once to become violent. Gandhi 
says: “Truth without nonviolence is not truth but 
untruth.”?! | 

Here, it is clear that truth speaking necessarily 
calls for nonviolent (good) words. In other words, 
nonviolence is a necessary condition of being truth- 
ful. 

Now, truth in thought and speech (as abstaining 
from evil thought and bad language) would auto- 
matically lead to action, in accordance to them. 

To be truthful in thought, speech, and action, 
then, is to evoke good qualities in oneself. (Self- 
discipline, then, may be accepted as a necessary 
means to Truth. But humility,!* as Gandhi says, is 


10 MLK. Gandhi, In Search of the Supreme, Vol. 2, p. 22. 
' [bid., p. 19. 
12 SWMG, Vol. 4, p. 245. 
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the basic condition for the better observance of the 
vow (of truth). For, the basic requirement of the 
votary of truth is that “he” does not regard himself 
better than what he really is; and that “he knows 
and realises the truth about himself”). Thus the more 
a person is dedicated to truth, the more the gain in 
the inner goodness. 


Process of Realising the Truth 


Ahimsa as a Means to Truth 


Gandhi's entire life was an attempt to realise Truth 
through the practice of ahimsa. Here we are 
reminded of Gandhi's following words: 

“Truth is my God. Nonviolence is the means of 
realising Him.”!° 

“The only means for the realisation of Truth is 
ahimsa.””4 

A few points may be noted here: 

First, that since Truth is the end to be achieved, it 
occupies a higher place than ahimsa and since Truth 
cannot be achieved without ahimsa, ahimsa becomes 
our prime duty.!» 

Secondly, Gandhi's insistence that means to be 
means must always be within our reach’® is also not 
infallible here because ahimsa as a means is always 


13 Young India, 8 January 1925. 

14 MLK. Gandhi, The Law of Love (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, 1970, ed., A.T. Hingorani), p. 34. 

15 This also explains Gandhi's view “ahimsa parmo dharma.” 

16 SWMG, Vol. 4, p. 219. 
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accessible to us. The end (Truth) too, in Gandhi, is 
also not an external entity. One has to “look out” to 
achieve it. Rather, through the practice of non- 
violence one has to “look within” and realise it. 
Here “looking is not looking at a physical object or 
organ but as moving inward.” But Truth, though 
within us, remains inaccessible without ahimsa. 

Let us see the relation of Ahimsa and Truth in a 
specific situation. 

It is needful to point out here that for Gandhi 
Truth-is God. God is no external entity but the 
immanent ground of our spiritual unity. So reali- 
zation of Truth is the realization of the essential 
unity of our being. 

Now, suppose that Iam a votary of Truth but in 
a certain provocative situation I may be forced to 
take to violence. But in so doing I have moved away 
from my goal of identity of all beings. Also, my 
mind will be filled with hatred and shall, therefore, 
lose my inner peace. And in case I still insist on 
“search of Truth,” I may immediately realise that it 
is difficult to look within when the mind is filled 
with hatred; and that, therefore, the real obstacle to 
the realisation of Truth within is the enemy within 
(hatred). This may be supported by Gandhi's 
following utterance: 


The first act of destruction taught him (i.e. some 
early seeker after Truth) that Truth which was the 
object of his quest, was not outside himself, but 
within; the more he took to violence, the more he 
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receded from Truth. For, in fighting the imagined 
enemy outside, he neglected the enemy within.!” 


Thus we may say that ahimsa or love necessarily 
leads to the identity of being and thus to Truth. 

Further, Gandhi suggests that Ahimsa and Truth 
are so intertwined that it is practically impossible to 
disentangle and separate them. It is not possible to 
live a life of Ahimsa and at the same time to regard 
others as different from oneself. It is equally contra- 
dictory to say that a man regards the others as non- 
different from himself, and at the same time exercise 
violence in dealing with them. We cannot have the 
one without the other. The two are, in practice, 
inextricably fused. Thus when I cheerfully and 
patiently suffer the thief who has harassed me, it 
would be proper to say that I love him or am actively 
nonviolent towards him. Thus as Gandhi remarks: 


They (Truth and ahiimsa) are like the two sides of a 
coin, or rather a smooth unstamped, metallic disc, 
who can say which is the obverse and which is 
reverse?}8 


The way to Truth, then, is by making friends 
with everyone; and this cultivation of active love is 
what the ahimsa of Gandhi really is. 


Truth and Ahimsa: The Parallel 
Gandhi says that like the path of Truth, the way of 


17 SWMG, Vol. 4, pp. 216-17. 
18 hid. ip 219. 
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Ahimsa is “narrow” as well as “straight”. Here if we 
follow the parallel that he draws between ahimsa 
and Truth, it may be possible to see what he means 
by ascribing these attributes to ahimsa. 

Truth (or God), according to men of religion and 
Gandhi, is doubtless one and the same and our true 
goal of life should be to achieve it. But if this is so, 
there are two things that one should take great care 
of: 

First, he should care for it (Truth unceasingly); 
and, secondly, he would attach more value to it than 
to anything else. In other words, the pursuit of Truth 
should determine our entire conduct and command our 
best attention. This is what is meant by Gita’s 
teaching that Truth is to be realised by single-minded 
devotion (abhyasa) and (relative) indifference to other 
interests in life (vairagya). And it is because of this 
that unqualified commitment or resoluteness of 
purpose which naturally demands continual vigi- 
lance that whenever a seeker after truth staggers 
and falls, due to an error of judgement, he at once 
becomes aware of the error, and rallies forth with 
renewed strength and resolution to tread the path of 
Truth. Gandhi rightly remarks: 


In such selfless search for Truth, nobody can lose his 
bearings for long. Directly, he takes to the wrong 
path, he stumbles, and is thus redirected to the right 
path.!? 


19 SWMG, p. 215. 
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So the path of Truth is straight in the sense that it 
takes one ever onward towards the goal, the lapses 
being quickly perceived by the seeker’s unceasing 
mindfulness. The path of ahimsa, is “straight,” in the 
same sense. It too is the path of continual progress. 
So long as we tread with extreme caution and 
devotion that it demands, it will lead us ever onward 
to the realization of Truth. The moment we commit 
an act of violence, we realise that it takes us away 
from our goal; and assuming that we have the 
requisite earnestness at heart, we at once get redirect- 
ed to the path of Ahimsa or good life. 

Let us now see in what sense the path of ahimsa 
and Truth is said to be narrow. According to Gandhi, 
it is narrow because deviations are here very easy; 
because in the course of his pursuit, an advocate of 
nonviolence and Truth will very often encounter 
difficulties and obstacles. Living a life of ahimsa 
entails the cultivation of endless patience, discipline 
and concentration. In the words of Gandhi himself. 


It is like balancing oneself on the edge of a sword.” 


Value of Truth 


The practice of every vow requires a wilful effort. 
Indeed, strict adherence to the vratas itself suggests 
to be truthful in following them. For, to stagger 
from the vow undertaken, is at once to become 
untruthful. Hence the necessity of being “truthful” 


20 SWMG, p. 216. 
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The fact indeed is that though different vows may 
appear unrelated, they are quite dependent on each 
other. 


Brahmacharya 


The literal meaning of the word seems to be origi- 
nating from Truth (Brahman).*! Its root meaning 
may be given as the conduct that puts one in touch 
with God. Also, Gandhi is not mistaken in saying 
that brahmacharya (in its ideal sense) is deducible 
from truth. For, one meaning of truth is, we have 
seen, being true. So mere outer abstention from sex 
would be untruth unless it expresses inner purity. 
Gandhi is therefore justified in saying that Brahm- 
charya must be observed in thought, word, and deed.** 


Asvada 


To being with, Asvada facilitates brahmacharya or 
dewelling in Truth. According to Gandhi, brahma- 
charya is interpreted as that conduct (which is) 
adapted to the search of Brahman, that is, Truth.*° 
Also, in practising asvada we have all along to 
ascertain and face the truth of our bodily needs. To 
eat more than what one needs is at once to be 
untruthful. 

Further, it is only through faith in Truth (or God) 


21 See N.K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1948). 

22 Ibid., p. 249. 

23. M.K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma (Ahmedabad: Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1949), p. 254. 
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and His grace that our practice can really square 
with the vow as a norm. Finally, what makes asvada 
seem clearly deducible from Truth is the thought that 
the requirement of the truth of our identity as atman 
directly enjoins asvada as the “non-identification of 
our self with sensations of taste.”4 


Asateya or Non-Stealing 


According to Gandhi, it is impossible that a person 
should steal and simultaneously claim to know 
truth.? Stealing is forbidden by the requirement of 
being true to oneself. For, theft is secrecy, suppressing 
truth. However, Gandhi does not stop here. He 
interprets that asateya covers asvada. For, if one takes 
something from another (say, food) with his per- 
mission, but which one does not himself really need, 
one violates the vrata in question.*° Here, one does 
not face, or conceal the truth of his bodily needs 
which for Gandhi is violation merely not of asteya 
but also of asvada. 


Aparigraha or Non-Possession 


A seeker after truth, a follower of the law of love, 
cannot hold anything against tomorrow, because he 
would believe that God never stores for tomorrow; 
He never creates more than what is strictly needed 


24 Suman Khanna, Gandhi and the Good Life (New Delhi: 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, 1985), p. 65. 

25 SWMG, Vol. 4, pp. 226-27. 

26 Ibid. 
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for the moment. If therefore we repose faith in His 
providence, we should rest assured that He will 
give us everyday our daily bread, giving every thing 
that is necessarily required.*” Here, aparigraha 
necessarily presupposes faith in Truth or God. 
According to Gandhi, “from the standpoint of pure 
Truth, the body too is a possession and so it follows 
that one who regards it as such will not only cease 
worrying about providing for it, but use it only to 
serve Truth or God through selfless service of 
others ...so much so that service and not bread, 
becomes with us the task of life.”7° 


Sarvadharma Samabhava 


Gandhi always speaks for the equality (and not 
tolerance) of all religions.’ For, “tolerance” implies 
that other faiths are inferior to our own. This goes 
against the spirit of the observance of both “Truth 
and ahimsa which enjoin faith in oneness of 
spirit... .”°° Gandhi further invites attention to the 
truth that the religious realization of the almighty is 
one, and that it is only expressed differently in and 
by the various faiths of the world: Moreover, no 
single religion can claim to be perfect and so needs 
for growth, watchful, and constant reinterpretation. 
This makes us broad-minded enough to “blend into 
our own faith every acceptable feature of other 


27 SWMG, Vol. 4, p. 229. 
28 Ibid., pp. 230-31. 

29 Ibid., p. 240. 

30 Tbid., p. 240. 
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faiths.”3! This, according to Gandhi, is “the beauty 
of compromise,” which never humiliates any religion 
but is true humility in action. 


Abhaya 


It connotes freedom from all external fear.’* For 
Gandhi, the word “abhaya” signifies the positive 
courage born out of continuous faith in God (or 
Truth). If we want to suffer for truth, we have to be 
fearless. To follow the vrata of abhaya is to be true to 
one’s Own conscience even at the cost of “losing 
reputation or giving offence.”°? 


Untouchability 


Gandhi is opposed to the untouchability as it prevails 
in our day. He emphasised the need for its removal. 
When one visualizes the removal of untouchability 
from the spiritual standpoint, its material and 
political results sink into insignificance and we 
befriend with the so-called untouchables, regardless 
of such results.*4 But this can be done by a true 
votary of Truth only. For, it is only he who can treat 
all beings as identical. 


Bread Labour 


In Gandhi’s own words, “once we realize our 


31 Thid., p. 241. 
92 Tid eae 
33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid., p. 236. 
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essential oneness in spirit, we will no longer make 
“invidious distinctions of rank among people.”* It 
is obvious, then, that when the concept of equality 
works, that is, when there is no exploitation of others, . 
ahimsa is already practiced, may be unknowingly. 


Swadeshi 


According to Gandhi, “the vrata of Swadeshi, in its 
ultimate and spiritual sense, stands for the final 
emancipation of the soul from her earthly bond- 
agze.”°° Swadeshi, so taken, is synonymous with self- 
realization. As such, it includes not only the three 
vows of untouchability, bread labour, and equality 
of religions, but the vows of Truth and ahimsa as 
well. 


3° Ibid., p. 239. 
ea Thid . py 256: 
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FAITH 


In the previous chapters, we have seen that, for 
Gandhi, the essential pre-condition of humility, 
ahimsa and truth is faith in God. For, as Gandhi 
says, in practising moral vows, we cannot be 
absolutely steadfast unless we “care” only for what 
our conscience says. This, in turn, presupposes that 
“we ... believe and experience the belief—that God 
within us, the God of all, is the ever-present witness 
to all our acts.”! This further presupposes that if a 
man’s conduct is based upon the faith in the presence 
of God, then he can stay away from evil thoughts 
such as: 


If by doing a little harm to another, 
I can secure my personal interest, 
why should I not do that little harm.? 


Indeed, what is needed in one’s confrontation 


!Shriman Narayan, Selected Works of Mahatma Gandhi 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1968) Vol. 4, p. 11. 
Hereinafter, these works will be referred to as SWMG. 

2 Ibid., p. 22. 
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with evil and suffering is not merely an intellectual 
belief but a living faith in God or in Gandhi's words, 
“experiencing this belief” and regulation of one’s 
daily conduct in accordance with faith. It may be 
possible that even without believing in God one 
may serve the humanity. Here, men of faith would 
remark that service of the others is the service of His 
creation, He being immanent. Indeed, in both the 
cases, complete avoidance of narrowness and self- 
interest is needed. Thus it may be added that the 
undoubted presence of evil and our helplessness in 
eliminating them also produce a vital faith in God. 

Also, to be truthful in thought, word, and deed 
one requires faith in God. For instance, to be 
untruthful in thought and deed can be avoided if 
one develops faith—faith that God is watching us. 
Firm determination to be truthful in critical situations 
also requires belief in Him. Thus, as Gandhi says, 
one cannot insist on truthfulness in thought, speech, 
and action unless one has faith in Him. And a person 
who takes to truth in all walks of life grows “from 
truth to truth,” that is, he gets committed to good 
life. 

Thus faith in God is necessary in facing and 
fighting the evil within us and outside; and in becoming 


good. We may now turn to what Gandhi means by 
faith. 


Meaning of Faith 


In religious discourse, faith may mean one’s trusting 
attitude towards God. Faith, for Gandhi, is nothing 
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but a living wide awake consciousness of God within. 
It is an unceasing awareness of God within. (Thus to 
know God is not the function of the senses. To know 
Him, a different kind of faculty is required and this, 
Gandhi says, is unshakable faith). Thus faith is not a 
thing to grasp. To come to have faith is not to acquire 
a thing but to grow into an attitude which comes 
from within.’ Faith therefore is a highly personal 
relationship of the individual and his God. 

Faith is no inert dependence on God as an object. 
It is a dependence on love. It is rather a loving 
leaning on someone who is regarded as supreme 
good and saviour. Love may here mean attachment 
and reliance on God like the love of a child for his 
parents. Blessed with such a faith, a man cannot but 
feel impelled to put in untiring effort in the pursuit 
of good. 

Indeed, “faith in God” is no “blind faith” in Him. 
Blind faith leads to evils in the world. True faith 
includes both knowledge of God and discrimination: 


— knowledge, that the subjective cause of faith— 
God—is more certain than the product of 
any human reasoning; 


— discrimination, that a man of faith is able to 
distinguish, with His grace, between right 
and wrong. 


3 “Faith is not a thing to grasp; it is a state to grow into. 
And growth comes from within.” Vide Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi (New Delhi: Publications Division, Govern- 
ment of India), Vol. 61, pp. 28. Hereinafter referred to as 
CWMG. 
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Blind faith is accompanied by doubt and fear, 
whereas true faith is firm and free from all such 
hesitations. 

Further, faith is firm belief in God and a necessary 
component of devotion. Devotion is for the Sup- 
reme—may it be in the name of Ishvara, Allah, or 
Jesus. They are only various holy names that refer to 
the one and the same reality. (This also brings to 
light the fact why Gandhi did not accept any such 
thing as conversion from one faith to another). 

Here, we are reminded of Gandhi's words that 
“devotion means faith—faith in God and faith in 
oneself.”4 For Gandhi, self-confidence is but another 
name for faith.° Confidence in oneself is there because 
of one’s grounding in God. That is, the right kind of 
faith in oneself is not merely a matter of (intel- 
lectually) regarding oneself, but as feeling oneself, 
as grounded in God. In other words, all actual faith 
in God is at once some felt love of God. This feeling is 
at once a quickening of the spirits. This is why a man 
who has faith in God, in the sense of feelings as 
grounded in God, can never be inactive. He shall 
ever devote his life for the goodness of mankind. Let 
us now see how faith is distinct from reason which 
will make the meaning of faith clearer. 


Faith and Reason 
(a) Faith is a kind of sixth sense which works in 


4 CWMG, Vol. 33, p. 6. 
> [bid., Vol. 74, pp. 28-29. 
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cases which are without the purview of 
reason. 


Faith is a matter of heart as reason is of 
intellect. : 


Faith begins where reason fails. In this sense 
“faith is beyond reason”. Problem of the 
existence of God is also beyond the reach of 
reason. Illness as sin can be boldly accepted 
only by a man of faith. 


But its being beyond reason does not mean 
that faith is blind. That it operates where 
reason cannot, that its object (that is God) is 
beyond reason and that the way he helps is 
incomprehensible,—all this does not mean 
that faith is “blind” or unreasonable. For, it is 
warranted by the experience of those who 
have lived the life of faith. 


It is this empirical warrant that distinguishes 
faith from merely subjective certainty. A 
deluded man may assert with full conviction 
the existence of flowers in the sky. But this 
assertion is contradicted by experience; and 
So is not an utterance of faith. 


Ultimately “personal” experience is the basis 
of faith. 


But the relation of faith to experience (which 
may serve to deepen it) is to be carefully 
understood. “Everyone who has faith must 
at some time pass through experience. He 
who has faith, however, does not desire 
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experience. For, true faith does not admit of 
doubt. This does not mean that one having 
faith becomes dull witted. He whose faith is 
pure always has a sharp wit. His reason tells 
him that faith is higher than experience, that 
it transcends experience, that it reaches where 
reason cannot.”° It may well be true that 
argument can vanquish reason and logic. But 
the intellect itself finds itself defeated in a 
crisis. Thus “the seat of reason is the mind, 
that of faith is the heart.’”” 


(h) The superiority of faith to reason is born out 
by experience.® 

(i) Faith does not admit of argument. Therefore | 
the faith of one man is of no use to another 
man. Not being a matter of argument, one 
man’s faith cannot be directly transmitted to 
another. 


(j) Gandhi says that “faith helps us to cultivate 
inner knowledge.” Self-knowledge thus leads 
us to inner purity. Intellect helps us to acquire 
external knowledge, worldly knowledge, but 
it has no causal connection with inner purity. 
Men of great intellect are also sometimes the 
most depraved in character. But it is impossi- 


6 CWMG, Vol. 41, pp. 435-36. 

” Ibid. 

5 “Tt has been the uniform experience of man that the heart 
is a thousand times more potent than the mind. Faith makes 
ships sail; ... even move mountains.” Ibid. 
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(k) 


(1) 


FAITH 


ble to associate moral depravity with faith.’ 


Faith transcends reason in the sense that when 
in crisis reason fails to show us the way out, 
faith comes to our rescue. Therefore, in order 
to have faith we have to shed all pride of 
intellect and surrender entirely to His will. 


Gita tells us that God Himself gives us the 
light of reason, so our duty is only to have 
faith. Thus faith and reason are not anta- 
gonists. The intenser the faith, the keener the 
reason. 


Faith alone, be it noted, does not conduce to the 
highest peace. It has to be supplemented with 
mastery over the senses. This is tantamount to saying 
that faith or awareness of God is impossible without 


(i) superiority of conduct; and 


(ii) humility. 


(i) Superiority of conduct can be achieved by: 


(a) studying the scriptures in such a way that 


they affect our feelings and impulses and 
inspire us to act accordingly; 


(b) by fasting (Here Gandhi's stress is not on the 


fasting of the body but of the soul); 


(c) self-purification can also be achieved through 


devotion. Devotion in the sense of utter 


9 SWMG. 
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reliance on God, not with the hope that He 
will heal me, but in order to submit to His 
will. In Gandhi, too we find an evergrowing 
devotion for God without expectation of any 
reward; 


(d) Purity of mind can be achieved through 
prayer. One should repeat Ramanama, and 
should keep himself fully occupied in work 
and exercise self-control. Any amount. of 
repetition of Ramanama is futile if it fails to 
stir the soul. Prayer must be in response to 
the spirit which hungers for it. Prayer there- 
fore isa means to have control over the senses 
through His Grace. 


(ii) Humility is one’s realized nothingness against 
God. One who longs for service and self-effacement 
in relation to God has to surrender to Him and pray 
to achieve the state of utter egolessness. Gandhi 
says: 


There can be no humility, much less service without 
faith. 10 


How Faith Helps? 


Gandhi suggests that “a satyagrahi should have living 
faith in God. This is necessary because he has no 
other strength but that of his unflinching faith in 
Him.”!! These words seem to be quite intelligible. 


10 CWMG, Vol. 41, pp. 113-14. 
1 M.K. Gandhi, In Search of the Supreme (Ahmedabad: 


S4 


FAITH 


For, a truthful person, who has faith in God, will be 
fearless in adhering to truth as against untruth; not 
get annoyed and shall try to pacify his act peacefully. 
His belief that God is immanent will lead him to 
arouse goodness in the “other” through loving 
persuasion. This is ahimsa in practice. Gandhi's 
following words may here suffice, 


without faith in God, he would not have the courage 
to die without anger, without fear and without 
retaliation. Such courage comes from the belief that 
God sits in the hearts of all and that there should be 
no fear in the presence of God.!? 


Such belief in God helps in resigning ourselves 
entirely to His authority, as resignation to His will. 
This indicates a continual readiness to meet whatever 
befalls and therefore utter lack of fear!’ about what 
may happen in future. Gandhi says: “If we put our 
faith in God, that is, if we trust that everything will 
happen as ordained by Him, we would never 
worry;”!4 and “the highest wisdom therefore is never 
to worry about the future but to resign ourselves 
entirely to His will.”!° Indeed, it does not suggest 
“inertia” but that everything should be done as He 
wants. 


Moreover, a person with faith in God would 


Navajivan Publishing House, 1962), Vol. 1, p. 53. 

12 SWMG, Vol. 4, pp. 190-91. 

13 “Fear is a sign of lack of faith.” Vide CWMG, Vol. 33, 
Wi G22. 

14 Thid., Vol. 22, p. 190. 

1S M.K. Gandhi, In Search of the Supreme, Vol. 1, p. 57. 
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even accept failures in life. In fact, he would accept 
suffering as punishment from God and disappoint- 
ment in life becomes a stimulus for him to deeper 
faith in goodness and kindness of God. He wquld 
have hope that with His grace, all will be ultimately 
well. Illness, therefore, for a man of faith is sin. He 
has faith that he is punished for his misdeeds and 
also has hope that He will cure him. True faith in 
God would then mean having hope. 

Indeed, all mishappenings do not show the 
incapability of God to protect us. It is an indication 
of our lack of faith in Him. God is the protector of 
all. Therefore a man of God never comes to grief. 
God gives him strength to resist the wicked. Men of 
faith in goodness and kindness of God achieve 
success in evil with His help. 

But such hope, as we have seen, demands 
complete surrender to God as saviour. A person 
with faith in God sheds off all his egoity. He humbly 
accepts whatever is given to him, whereas a man 
without faith would lack equanimity and courage 
to bear adverse circumstances. That is what Gandhi 
calls a “living faith in God” 


Verification 


The verification of the know-claims of faith can be 
done by looking at how the man of faith deals with 
people, situations, and life generally. The knowledge 
of a man who claims to have “known” God will be 
falsified if only he does not show “Godlike” 
attributes of say compassion for all, love, peace, 


SO 


FAITH 


kindness, goodness, self-control, etc. And, if what is 
more, he is not able to give us a helpful idea of the 
way to God realization. The falsification of the claim 
will be provided by the observable fact that he does 
not remain serene in difficult or provocative situa- 
tions. 

Also, the man of faith is self-critical. So, if in one 
extremely difficult situation his faith woobles, he at 
once notices this and feels dissatisfied with his own 
level of equanimity or steadfastness. Thus, since 
faith is a deepening inner attunement with God, its 
verification or falsification too is in the man known 
to the individual internally. 

In academic circles, however, faith is commonly 
regarded as unreasonable, groundless, and is viewed 
with contempt. 

Indeed, three points may be made here: 


(a) Faith is “reasonable” because, where authen- 
tic, it makes for peace of mind and a much 
more competent and patient dealing with 
life’s problems than is generally possible for 
a man without faith. 


(b) Faith is grounded not on any external evi- 
dence but in a personal realization. 


(c) His redeeming power to accept a proposition 
or theory on the basis of external evidence is 
one thing. To have faith in God, to live life in 
accordance with this faith, to be therefore 
able to deal with challenges of life more 
effectively and with equanimity—, all this is 
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quite another. The growing genuineness of 
faith is indicated by the extent to which the 
individual concerned comes to acquire what 
have been called the riches of the spirit—love, 
joy, peace, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance, and self-control. 


Further, it may be said that a man of faith feels 
himself grounded in God. To feel oneself grounded 
in His Providence is a commitment of the entire 
being. Feeling grounded in God makes for inner 
poise and resellence of spirit. 

Faith itself is (in principle) the ground of the 
good man’s entire life. The man who has been able 
to develop faith to its ideal limits acts and suffers 
whatever he has to the spirit of faith. Equanimity 
and undaunted wrestling with problems of the world 
are pervasive features of the lives of men of faith. 
The more and the deeper one holds on to faith, the 
more it leads one for an ever better life. Faith, then, 
is no inert dependence on a reality that merely is 
there; it is rather the upsurge of moral endeavour. 

Finally, as faith ripens, the intensity of soulful 
prayer increases. 


SS 


Chapter 6 


PRAYER 


Meaning of Prayer 


To pray is to “beseech” God to meet our specific 
needs. In the beginning, however, such need-based 
prayers are not really pure; for, our needs are, as a 
rule, selfish. But, as man grows in goodness, he may 
come to feel the need to provide relief to others as 
well. (Felt self-involvement with what one needs 
and prays for is indeed essential for genuine, intense 
prayer). 

To pray, then, is “to request”. To request is at 
once to feel small, and in a way dependent in relation 
to the one to whom the request is directed. Humility 
and a sense of incompleteness are therefore essential 
pre-conditions of prayer. The more pressing and 
distressing the need, the more naturally do these 
attitudes are. 

To make a request is at once a willingness and 
often a waiting to receive what is asked for. Indeed, 
this waiting is at once an active withholding of 
oneself from impatience and rebelliousness with the 
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help of faith. This takes us to the idea that prayer is 
our deliberate orientation towards God. Indeed, the 
orientation has here to be total—a direction of our 
entire personality towards God regarded as the 
supreme source of value. 

Prayer, Gandhi says, is 


a serious effort to throw off the attachments of the 
world for a while, (and to) . . . remain, so to say, out 
of the flesh.! 


Now, since prayer is “inward communion” with 
God, we can do it only by withdrawing ourselves 
from the world. But it is never easy to do so. In the 
beginning, one has to make an effort. This is why 
Gandhi speaks of prayer as “a serious endeavour” .? 
Also, by saying that prayer is an attempt to stay 
“out of flesh,” Gandhi does not mean self-forget- 
fulness but detachment from the physical being. 
For, (as we have seen in the earlier discussions), 
smallest attachment to senses appears to him as a 
positive hurdle to God realization. Thus prayer, 
says Gandhi, is meaningful only when it is grounded 
in love of God with aversion to sense indulgence. 
The essential aim of prayer, then, is self-purification. 
Here we are reminded of Gandhi's following words: 


Prayer is an impossibility without a living faith in 
the presence of God within...to pray to God is 


! M.K. Gandhi, Prayer (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing 
House, 1977, ed. Chandrakant Kaji), p. 9. 
* Ibid., p. 8. 
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nothing but that sacred alliance between God and 
Man whereby he attains his deliverance from the 
clutches of ... darkness. ... A heartfelt prayer is not 
a recitation with the lips. It is a yearning from within 
which expresses itself in every word, every act, say 
every thought of man.” 


It is clear that for Gandhi, it is the attitude that 
matters, not mere uttering of words. 

But one may not be able to concentrate in prayer 
due to the anxieties of life and lack of faith in Him. 
Indeed, one has to discover oneself through self- 
critical thinking. Such thinking makes for humility. 
Also, the turning of our thinking towards God is at 
once elevating. The direction of our feeling towards 
Him means loving Him and having faith in Him. It 
certainly does not mean that we try to assert 
ourselves against Him, but only that we surrender 
our will totally to Him. 

To recognise the fulfilment of one’s prayer to 
God, however, one has to become pure, and to 
develop faith. One who realises that his prayer has 
been met by God at once feels drawn, in silent 
thanksgiving, ever closer to Him, and the movement 
is also a quiet growth in goodness. It is certainly a 
step onward in faith and meekness. 

Two points may be noted here: 


First, as the surrender deepens, verbal prayer may be 
replaced by a prayerful living. 


3 Ibid., p. 14. 
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Secondly, as the faith in God increases, instead of 
asking for things, we begin to pray for purity and 
virtuousness. 


Prayer is thus an inward act rather than a mere 
ritual. It may be that rituals like bowing one’s head 
etc. may induce the right mood and attune one’s 
mind with the thoughts of God. But outward ex- 
pression without inner involvement is a mere 
mechanical activity. Thus one has to guard oneself 
against prayer as a mere external stereotyped 
activity. 

The ultimate aim of prayer, then, is to bring 
peace of mind. But this end is unattainable unless 
we somehow overcome or temper the evil in us. So 
the immediate object of prayer has to be the conquest 
of evil. To achieve this end one has to take His help 
in prayer, but this is impossible unless we clearly 
acknowledge the evil within us, aided by the 
awareness that God is within us; that He knows us 
through and through; and that no attempt to conceal 
evil will therefore at all work. And as the evil is 
overcome, we become increasingly freer from self- 
identification with, and determination by the body. 
This gradually makes for the realization of our true 
self. In other words, prayer tends to make for self- 
realization. Self-realization, however, is not 
instantaneously accomplished. It involves a whole 
process of continual renunciation of the physical 
desires. 
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How Prayer Helps? 


Gandhi says prayer is a “heart search,” in inward 
recognition that the best of human endeavour is of 
no avail if it does not have the sanction of God’s 
blessings. In other words, prayer is a call to humi- 
lity . . . toself-purification which may in turn “enable 
us to know His immutable will.”4 That is to say that 
prayer helps us not by enabling us to change His 
order, but only in taking us godward. 

Gandhi goes on to say that “no (heartfelt) prayer 
(ever) went in vain.” It may be that sometimes our 
prayers are not answered in expected ways, and 
that may make us doubt if they are answered at all. 
But the truth, in Gandhi's view, is that God answers 
our prayers in His own ways which are quite 
different from the ways of mortals; and even unscrut- 
able.° Yet one identifiable way in which an authentic, 
that is, sincere and pure prayer is always answered 
is that it directly makes for deeper, inner peace; and 
may in course of time lead us to fuller faith and 
detachment which, in turn, may enable us to 


regard life and death as but two aspects of the same 
thing and, therefore, equally welcome as a gift from 


4 D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma: The Life of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi (New Delhi: Publications Division, Government of India, 
1951), Vol. 8, p. 34. 

5 Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi (New Delhi: 
Publication Division, Government of India), Vol. 44, p. 235. 
Hereinafter, these works will be referred as CWMG. 

© D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma: The Life of Mohandas Karanichand 
Gandhi, Vol. 8, p. 23. 
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the Maker.” 


Such consummate equanimity is of very clear 
value. It is in a way a conquest of death which we all 
so greatly fear. 

Prayer, however, is necessary not only for our 
inner involvement, but also for meeting the 
challenges of life without getting ruffled. It helps us 
to decide between right and wrong; to resist evil; 
and, above all, by encouraging self-criticism, to grow 
duly conscious of our duty towards our fellowmen.® 
It is indeed of cardinal importance in one’s life. So 
Gandhi says: 


Take care of the vital thing and other things will take 
care of themselves. Rectify one angle of a square and 
the other angles will be automatically right.’ 


Prayer is an aid in cultivating good qualities of 
the heart. And this is important; for, service without 
love cannot abide. Further, “when the mind is full of 
prayerful thoughts, everything in the world seems 
good and agreeable.”'” Prayer gives us new strength 
and energy, protects us against and banishes evil 


7 Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1968), p. 460. 

8 M.K. Gandhi, In Search of the Supreme. (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, ed., V.B. Kher, 1962), Vol. 1, 
pilso. 

? Ibid., p. 176. 

10 CWMG, Vol. 25, p. 321. 
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thoughts, and so saves us also from evil thoughts 
and deeds. Prayer purifies our mind and relieves us 
of our worries. Here we unburden ourselves before 
Him of the load of guilt and sin His grace by 
placing ourselves at his feet. With the passage of 
time, as the individual’s faith deepens, he comes to 
have a certain equanimity of mind which makes 
him indifferent to changes of fortune. He comes to 
bear suffering cheerfully, in a spirit of detachment. 
This ability comes from the faith—which prayer 
encourages—that every happening is an expression 
of His will. For aman steeped in the spirit of prayer, 
physical calamities are divine chastisements and 
occasions for self-improvement. This is, however, 
realizable only when prayer is reinforced with a 
pervasive prayerfulness. The latter develops when 
one comes to feel God as a living reality within 
himself and is constantly in communion with Him. 

All true prayer is directly a growth in inner 
goodness. A true man of prayer is able to register 
the slightest variation in the “moral atmosphere” 
around him. If his fellow-beings tend to favour 
wrong, he searches forth with his own inner being 
for the presence of some hidden evil. This calls for 
ceaseless love and humility. 

“Prayer is,” in Gandhi’s own words. 


. the key of the morning and the belt of the 
evening.!! 


11 W.K. Gandhi, In Search of the Supreme Vol. 1, p. 173. 
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“That is, if we start the day with it, prayer can 
become the spring of hope and courage to deal with 
routine activities. Also, closing the day witha prayer 
would enable us to cease working about that has 
been done or left undone. Thus on the one hand 
prayer helps us in sanctifying our daily work as an 
offering to God; and on the other in perfecting our 
observance of the vows. Prayer, thus, is a “necessary 
spiritual discipline.”! It is so not merely because it 
is indispensable for the practice of truth and ahimsa 
but because it helps in the observance of other vows 
too. 

The essence of prayer is, according to Gandhi, its 
conduciveness to peace and order in the individual 
and social life. This is borne out by the following 
words of his: 


Without prayer there is no inward peace.!° 


The man of prayer will be at peace with himself and 
with the whole world . . . prayer is the only means of 
bringing about orderliness and peace and repose in 
our daily acts.!4 


I have not a shadow of a doubt that the strife and 
quarrels with which our atmosphere is so full today 
are due to the absence of the spirit of true prayer.!° 


Prayer and the Good Life 


As faith ripens, prayers gain in inwardness, generating 


12 Thid., p. 176. 

13 Young India, 23 January 1930. 
14 Thid. 

15 Tbid., 15 December 1921. 
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noble thoughts, and they get reflected in words and 
actions of love and truth, and of evergrowing 
selflessness. All this makes for increased purity of 
heart. 

Also, when one apprehends the Divine within 
himself, he tends to believe in its presence in others 
as well. Thus, according to Gandhi, the best “place” 
where He can be taken to reside during worship is a 
living creature. It is this underlying faith that is 
really at work in Gandhi's efforts for Harijan uplift, — 
emancipation of women, and for the downtrodden 
generally. The following words of Gandhi seem to 
make a distinctive emphasis: 


Prayer is not exclusive. It is not restricted to one’s 
own caste or community. It is all-inclusive. It com- 
prehends the whole of humanity. Its realization 
would thus mean the establishment of the kingdom 
of Heaven on earth.!¢ 


Gandhi believed that the best worship a man can 
offer is to serve those who are in distress. In helping 
those who are utterly destitute, a man with faith in 
God will not expect any return. Service, here, is 
naturally quite selfless. It approximates most closely 
to the utter egolessness demanded by the highest 
kind of prayer. Indeed, one who keeps progressing 
on the path of prayer will naturally come to pray 
and work for the welfare of humanity at large. 


16 M.K. Gandhi, Prayer, p. 20. 
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The essential purpose of prayer (we have seen) 
is, according to Gandhi, moral. It is the attempt to 
invoke God’s help in overcoming the evil in us. This 
attempt has of course to be sincere. Gandhi re- 
peatedly insists that prayer must well up from the 
heart. In respect of trying to overcome the evil in us, 
sincerity of prayer is facilitated by the faith that God 
is within us; and that, therefore, nothing can or 
should be concealed from Him. As such prayerful 
effort continues, a genuine prayer is at once an 
experience of relish. Man is thereupon rewarded 
with inner-peace and with increasing liberation from 
hate and jealousy. He comes to be at peace with 
himself and with others. But the longing to become 
better with His help continues. Dependence on His 
grace is deepened, and the sense of egoism is 
progressively reduced. Since what comes in the way 
of loving others ever better is only selfishness, the 
conquest of egoism is at once followed by ever- 
increasing love for others. This naturally leads one to 
pray for the good of others. 

A man of religion may value prayer because it 
gets him the riches of the spirit. For Gandhi, prayer 
is useful because it enables him to realise the true 
nature of truth and ahimsa. He says: 


Whatever measures of success I have attained in the 
realisation of truth and nonviolence is the result of 
prayer. 


Gandhi had faith in the identity of all beings. To 
bring about communal harmony, he prayed that 
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sanity be granted to those who were violent. Here, it 
is clear that prayer helped him to become purer and 
it also affected the conscience of the fighting country- 
men. This is how soulful prayer enables Gandhi to 
directly see that we are essentially one and that the 
truth of love or ahimsa can be realized only when 
one suffers quite unselfishly for the sake of others. 

An act which is done in the spirit of faith and 
prayer at once elevates us; it makes us feel better; 
and the good that it does to us is quite independent 
of the consideration as to how it might be later 
useful to us and to others in tangible terms. 

Also, we find Gandhi's emphasis on congre- 
gational prayer.!’ By saying that congregational 
prayer should be an echo of the (felt) inner unison,!® 
he meant that it should be an expression of the deep 
desire that we may all behave as children of the 
same divine Father. Such prayer, like every other 
aspect of the good life, should (in Gandhi's view) 
conduce to the cultivation of non-attachment and 
ahimsa as equal love for all, humility (as service of 
others), sarvadharma samabhava and Truth. 

Finally, it may be added, as Gandhi says: 


A ceaseless effort (whether it be ethical or religious) 
to attain self-purification can develop in us the 
capacity to bear .. . the “still small voice within.”!” 


17 M.K. Gandhi, In Search of the Supreme, Vol. 1, p. 202. 

18 D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma: Life of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhu, p. 64. 

19 RK. Prabhu and U.R. Rao, eds., The Mind of Mahatma 
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That is, self-discipline and selfless service of 
others, as we have seen, leads at once to self- 
purification. This, in turn, makes us responsive to 
the voice of the Divine which, according to Gandhi, 
is the Voice of God, of Conscience, or the Inner 
Voice. 

In the next chapter we shall see what exactly 
Gandhi meant when he talked of the “Voice” as a 
guidance in difficult situations. 


Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1969), p. 31 
(emphases added). 
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Chapter 7 


INNER VOICE 


Like most great men of religion, Gandhi experiences 
God as a living reality and it is an index of his 
overall attitude to God that he speaks of listening to 
His Voice, “the inner voice,” as he puts it. In his 
most difficult moments Gandhi would strain his 
ear, in intense prayerfulness, to listen to His “voice” 
which came from within, which he called the “voice 
of God” or the “voice of conscience,” “voice of 
Truth,” “the inner voice” and “the still small voice.” 


Meaning of Inner Voice 


The various ways we have listed above, in which 
Gandhi speaks of the Inner Voice must be distin- 
guished, for, as a rule, Gandhi does not use words in 
a casual way.! Now, to begin with the Voice of 
Truth, it may be interpreted thus. 

The best name Gandhi gives to God is “Truth.” 


' “Thave in my life never been guilty of saying things I did 
not mean.” See R.K. Prabhu and U.R. Rao, eds., The Mind of 
Mahatma (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1969), 
p. 45. 
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His declaration that “Truth is God” was the result of 
his inner realization. Whenever he acted in accor- 
dance with the peremptory dictates of the “Voice,” 
he found it to be an infallible guide. Further, Truth is 
derived from the word “Sat” which means that which 
“ever is.” This would tantamount to saying that the 
Voice of “Truth” is always operative but it is we 
who occasionally register it. 


The divine music is increasingly going on within 
ourselves, but the loud senses drawn the delicate 
music which is unlike and infinitely superior to any- 
thing we can perceive or hear with our senses.* 


The extract just cited at once enables us to see 
why Gandhi speaks of the Voice in question also as 
the “still small voice.” It gets drowned in our concern 
with the tumbled daily life, and so may be said to be 
feeble. Yet, if and when it is heard, it is peremptory 
in this command. There is no real contradiction 
between the two ideas, that the “Voice” in question 
is “small,” and that its dictates are yet peremptory. 
It is small in the sense that it does not course the will 
of the average man who is unwilling and unprepared 
to listen to it but it is peremptory to him who has 
prepared himself to listen to it by practice and self- 
control. 

Gandhi calls it “inner voice,” in the sense that it 
is heard only when in dealing with extremely difficult 


2M.K. Gandhi, In Search of the Supreme (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, ed., V.B. Kher), Vol. 1, p. 34. 
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situations in which a man has ceased depending on 
empirical help and turns to God for help in the 
moment of prayerful self-gathering. “Inner” also in 
the sense of inextricably subjective, subjective in the 
sense that it is heard by, and its dictates are intelligible 
to, the one individual who has prepared himself to 
register it. 

Finally, the inner voice may be said to be the 
Voice of Conscience, in so far as the course of action 
it enjoins is unquestionably morally good. | 

To sum up, the inner voice may be said to be 
related to God on the one hand and to morality on 
the other hand. In other words, the “voice” in 
question is neither merely religious nor exclusively 
ethical, but ethico-religious. 


Nature of Inner Voice 


We have to guard ourselves against the parallel 
between the human voice and the “inner voice.” 
Listening to God is not the same as listening to 
the human voice. The latter is possible for anyone 
having normal ears but for the former one needs an 
extraordinary degree of moral refinement. Another 
clear difference would be that, as Gandhi regards it, 
the Inner Voice is always felt as an imperative to act. 
But the human or the outer voice does not always 
come as a command. And where it does so come as 
a command, there are two possibilities. We may feel 
free to obey it and where we have to obey it, we may 
do so with a feeling of resentment and humiliation. 
In the case of the inner voice, on the other hand, one 
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neither likes to nor can disobey the command; and 
what is more, the obedience is always ready and 
joyous. What distinguishes it is humility, as against 
the feeling of humiliation. There is no loss of dignity 
or freedom and the obedience is quite in accordance 
with the requirements of morality. This certainly is 
so in the case of Gandhi even when, as is generally 
the case, the inner voice commands him to undertake 
a fast. This, however, becomes clear only when we 
see what a fast of Gandhi truly is. It is no mere 
abstention from food, but is rather the heroic attempt 
to awaken the conscience of others by purifying 
one’s own self through even deeper prayer in a 
spirit of complete dependence on God, and therefore 
with utter indifference to his personal safety or conse- 
quences of the fast. In Gandhi’s own words: 


I fast often or rarely, I know that it could be only in 
obedience to the peremptory dictates of the Inner 
Voice. 


Obeying the inner voice, or the execution of its 
command to fast is on the one hand an exercise in 
ever deeper love and faith and, on the other hand, a 
heightened awareness of God’s protective power. 
No extraordinary or external aids are needed for a 
person on fast. 

Further, Gandhi also says that the inner voice 
not only commands but also forbids. That is, it not 


5 Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi (New Delhi: Publica- 
tions Devision, Government of India), Vol. 53, p. 71. Hereinafter 
referred to as CWMG. 
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only helps in making decisions but also tells us to 
draw back from sinful acts. 


Invasive Experience 


“Listening” to the inner voice is an invasive expe- 
rience—invasive in the sense, that it overpowers 
and dwarfs the hearer into insignificance. It is an 
experience of being overwhelmed by what you hear. 
Gandhi says: 


Suddenly the voice came upon me.4 


He also says: 


He has. . . left me not a vestige of independence.° 

This shows Gandhi's dependence on God but he 
is happy of the loss of independence because of his 
love for God. 

Further, generally, in invasive experiences there 
is thrill. But in the listening in question there is no 
excitement. Phenomenologically, it induces serenity 
and helps us in making up the mind without any 
tension. 


Relation of Inner Voice with Good Life 


The realization of Truth, or God, is unattainable 
without faith. Faith implies a tendency to cling to 
the object of worship. And a man of faith moves 


4 SWMG, Vol. 55, p. 255-56. 
> Ibid:, pal2k 
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beyond the mere fruitless logical quibbling and 
practises good acts without attachment to the 
mundane objects. His faith compels him to act in 
accordance with the demands of Truth. The spiritual 
life of such a person, who develops the capacity to 
act in the light of his firm faith, automatically grows. 
Gandhi himself remarked that his spiritual life grew 
first as hair grows on the body. 

In the light of this it can be seen that inner voice 
does not interrupt good life. In fact, it reinforces 
good life. Gandhi too worked as a mere instrument 
of His will and because of his trust in God’s 
Providence, resignation with regard to the results 
was natural to him. 

“Listening” for Gandhi is indeed episodic. It is 
unexpected in the sense that one can never be sure 
when exactly the “voice” is going to make itself 
heard, though in an exceptionally difficult situation, 
one can prayerfully strain one’s ears to catch the 
whispering. But so great is the prior steepening in 
godwardness that the listening does not appear quite 
a new experience. It certainly does not disturb the 
rhythm of his good living. It is, so to say, but a focal 
beat in a flowing rhythm. 


Pre-conditions of “Listening” 


Gandhi was fully aware of human shortcomings 
and so he said that both God and Devil reside in 
human heart. And any person who underwent a 
course of training might have the ability to register 
God's voice. For, according to Gandhi, “to develop 
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the spirit is to build character and to enable one to 
work towards a knowledge of God and self-reali- 
zation.” 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Thus, to get divine inspiration, a spiritual 
aspirant ought to observe Yama-niyamas 
(rules and regulations of conduct). Then, just 
as music becomes better on hearing more, 
the ability to listen to God’s voice goes on 
increasing. 

For self-purification one ought to study the 
scriptures in such a way that they affect our 
feelings and impulses and inspire us to act 
accordingly. 

Gandhi says: “Self-purification is achieved 
by fasting in word, deed, and thought.”° What 
we understand by the above extract is that 
Gandhi's stress was not on the fasting of the 
body but of the self. Such a spiritual aspirant, 
then, would have an irrepressible longing to 
express truth and nothing but truth. 


Spiritual life depends upon proper observance 
of the vows which, in turn, calls for humility. 
Humility is an essential pre-condition of listening. 
Yet one cannot directly aim at cultivating humility. 
A spiritual aspirant has to surrender to Him and 
pray to achieve the state of utter egolessness to 
realize his nothingness as against God—surrender 
in the sense that God will grant him His goodwill 


6 Emphasis added. 
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and as He wishes. Deeper the surrender, the greater 
the ability to hear the Voice of God. When a man of 
religion realises or finds himself in a difficult 
situation, he should then offer prayer in a spirit of 
“serene” resignation. He should leave everything at 
His disposal. In moments of indecisive states or 
failures, his faith in God’s surpassing will gets 
deepened. 

Thus Gandhi’s emphasis on the superiority of 
conduct and attitude as a pre-condition of listening 
is clear and intelligible. The ability to register the 
voice occurs only to him who lives a life of faith and 
prayer and who longs for self-effacement in his 
relation to God. 

Listening to the inner voice may be said to project 
the essential logic of prayer. It involves and makes 
for deeper surrender and faith which are essential 
for prayer also. Further, God communicates only 
when there is communion with God. Prayer is often 
spoken as God-Man communion. Hence “listening” 
is heightened by prayer. 

Yet there are some clear differences between an 
ordinary prayer and listening to the inner voice. The 
former makes for better relations with one’s fellow 
beings, whereas the latter may make for isolation 
from colleagues. Inner voice is personal, in the sense 
that it is heard only by the individual and there is a 
personal relation with God. It is not a recipe which 
can be shown to millions. 

Inner voice reveals God’s voice unmistakably 
and clearly. Prayer does not reveai God but helps in 
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self-effacement of the individual by which God’s 
intimation is made possible. 

Prayer is often done for the welfare of éthers 
also. In “listening,” on the other hand, a man seeks 
guidance only for himself. To make prayer soulful, 
one has generally to try “listening” which is utter 
self-commitment. Here one is more clearly conscious 
of His presence and active solicitude for himself 
than in a simple prayer. God’s will is here known, 
not merely sought to be known. Further, whether 
the voice is really that of God cannot be conclusively 
proved. Our claim has to be buttressed with an 
appeal to the experience of sages and seers overt the 
ages. A study of miraculous results of following the 
Voice does indirectly point to Him as the source. 

But, philosophically speaking, is the certitude 
subjective or objective? 


(i) It is subjective because it is confined to the 
individual and not shared by others. 


(ii) But it is also objective in the sense that it is 
absolutely unshakable by any contrary expe- 
rience and is experienced by others also. 
However, one who claims to hear the Voice 
of God remains open to any kind of verifi- 
cation. 


Subjective verification of the person who exper- 
iences the voice would be the inner experience of 
the individual. One who acknowledges the Voice of 
God commits himself to the act without any tension. 
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He feels serene, not excited, and follows the act, the 
moment he registers it. 

Objective verification would be possible by 
observing: (i) whether the person on hearing the 
Voice reacts to the situation serenely or not and 
(ii) the visible changes which bring about miraculous 
results such as fasting as in case of Gandhi. Moreover, 
a person who claims to have heard the Voice would 
be steadfast to fight for the true cause. Thus a sure 
way to determine that one has really heard the 
Voice of God is to see whether the claimant is ready 
to incur suffering. 

Generally speaking, truth is that which is obvious 
and acceptable to all. In Gandhi, we have a new 
conception of truth. 


(i) Truth isolates the religious person from the 
public. 


(ii) Truthfulness in Gandhi's thought would be 
the state or capacity to stick to the cause. 


Finally, we are faced with the question, “does 
God use our language”? 

Gandhi wrote: “What I did hear was like a Voice 
froma far and yet quite near. It was unmistakably as 
some human voice definitely speaking to me, and 
irresistible.” Whatever be the precise way in which 
He speaks to us, this is borne out by the experienced 
man of prayer that what He says is intelligible to us. 
For Gandhi, it was identifiably a human Voice and 
hence intelligible. 
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